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THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY 


KEADING 


NOW IS THE TIME 70 SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
G. W. CURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, C. D. WARNER. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The SEVENTY-SECOND VOLUME commenced with *he Number for Decem- 
ber, 1885. ) 
St 

It is the purpose of the publishers to make h. “Se MaGazZIneE for 
the new year of unprecedented interest. Ontheconcn @ Miss WooL- 
son’s novel, ‘East Angels,’ and Mr. HOwWELLS’s ‘ Indian -r,’ there 
will be commenced serials from R. D. BLACKMORE and Mrs... “99, “ark, 
A new editorial department, discussing topics suggested by cun .“@ 4: 
ture, will be contributed by W. D. HOWELLS, beginning with the vu. Y 
Number. With three departments, under the charge respectively of 
GEOKGE WILLIAM CURTIS. W. D. HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, the editorial portion of HARPER’s MaGaZINE will have the 
strongest possible claim upon the attention of every intelligent reader. 

Among other attractions for the year may be mentioned a series of 
papers—depicting characteristic features of American society—written by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, and illustrated vy C. S. REINHART ; the con- 
tinuation of the papers on ‘‘Great American Industries” and *‘ American 
Cities”; the continuation of Mr. E. A. ABBEY’s series of illustrations for 
“She Stoops to Conquer”; ‘“‘ Sketches of the Avon,” by ALFRED PARSONS; 
papers on ‘‘ The Navies of Europe,” by Sir E>warp REED, illustrated: cu- 
rious studies of American Colonial History, by Colonel T. W. HIGGINson ; 
more sketches of ‘Frontier Military Life,” by R. F. ZoGpavm, with the 
author's illustrations; ‘‘ Southern Sketches,” by REBEccaA HARDING Davis; 
illustrated sketches of adventure connected with the hunting of ‘* Large 
Game in America,” etc. 








PRESS NOTICES. 

“4 model of what a family periodical should be.”—Boston Traveller. 

“« It meets the highest wants of the people.”— Washington Post. 

“It abounds in brightness, variety, and tn admirable Wlustrations. 
There is something for every kind of taste, and entertainment for ali." — 
London Daily Telegraph. 

“ Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest standard of uni- 
form excellence.” —Examiner, N. 

‘* Its history is a large yor of the literary history of the nineteenth 
century in America.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

* Brimful of seasonable and delightful reading. <A persect encyelo- 
peedia of literature and art.’ *—Observer, N. Y. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
The Volumes of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for three years back, in cloth 
binding, will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $3.00 each; or 
in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5.25 each. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Subscription fer Year, $2.00 


The SEVENTH VOLUME commenced with the Number issued November 5 
1S85 

The position of UARPER's YOUNG PEOPLE as the best juvenile weekly 
is firmly established. 

It isa miscellany of the choicest reading for boys and girls, and it 
contains the best literary and artistic work any where to be purchased 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial scrutiny, in order that it shall 
contain nothing harmful, and that it shall be an elfective agency for the 
mental, moral, and physical education of its readers. ts stories have all 
the dramatic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, without anything 
pernicious. Its articles on scientific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, 
are by writers whose names insure accuracy and value. Its historical sto 
ries, biographical tales, etc., presert attractively the most inspimng inci 
dents in history, and in the early lives of notable men and women; stirring 
poems, amusing rhymes, and ingenious puzzles appear in every number 
and occasionally articles on embroidery and other forms of needlework, Pa- 
pers on athietic sports, games, and past'mes have their place, while 
fine pictures by the foremost artists and engravers lavishly illustrate its 
pages. There is nothing cheap about it but its price, 

That Harper's YOUNG Prope fulfils the requirements of young 
readers is proved by its large circulation in this country and in Great Bri 
tain, and this circulation is a scarcely less emphatic testimonial to the fact 
that it has won the approval of parents also. Pastors, teachers, and the 
pressare united on this point with | conten and children 


PRESS NOTIC ES. 

** It deservesa place in every home dlessed with children, whose lives 
it wi/l make better and brighter with tts weerly visits.”—Zion'’s Herald, 
Boston. 

‘“* This bold venture in the field of juvenile literature has proved a vie 
tory . . dt deserves a welcome at every fireside.” —Rev, J. H. Vin- 
cent, D D., in the Sunday-School Journal, N 

*\4 model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no purer and brighter 
mages tne as a weekly quest.”—Independent, N. Y. 
"Its tone, variety, and general excellence of literary workmanship 
mahrvmrgter yd sustained.” —Christian Union, N. Y. 
* A sort of neces oars So firmly has the little 
d upon its readers that one can se arcely con- 
ceive of the time when it was not.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


BOUN iD. VOLUMES. 
Volume VL. with about 700 Illustrations. Pp. viii, 832. 4to, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3.50. A few copies of Volumes II., ILIL., IV., and V. still on 
hand. Price, $3.50each. Vol. I., for 1880, out of print. 
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S PERIODICALS (Per Year): 


ee EY TEES nonce cnccssscccssnccosestsenesccees 82 co 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (One Number a week for 62 weeks)... 10 w 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a week for 52 weeks).. séawae: -.16 00 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with 
the current number. 


- BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 








FOUNDED 1865. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


TRB WHER. oo ccc.cccccccccccccsccsecce sesbneenesecnséeeeee 413 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS..............56 ceneeeee 416 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES; 
War in the Balkans. .............cceceeeeeceencees 
The Transformation of the Colle 
English “ Sensational Journatism ” ] 
Pauperism in the German U niversities ............. 420 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Church Affairs in England: The Late Bishop of 


ED, | 0.4.00 cinsdddadsepncnss t040edegs tacceqesbas 421 
Parchment Hunting in French Country Towns...... 422 
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Religious Courses at Johns Hopkins.......... ‘ 
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OCTB. .ccccccccccccceccceccessesee ccesee erscccescceceesss GOO 
REVIEWS: 
Thomas’s Biographical Dictionary, Pevised........ 427 
Recent Novels......... 42 
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The American Caucus > 
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Studies in Shakespear ‘ 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subsoription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
s »quent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

°ublication Office, 210 Broadwau. 





Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 
(No deviation.) sitll 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|_ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. - 
4 column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with|— 
choice of page, $27. _ 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. —" 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|— 
other preferred position, when specified ; where} — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in| 
order 0/ size, the largest at the top. a 
Twen.y per cent.advance for cuts, faney or,— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 





15 





are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 


Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to #250, 
LO per cent.; #500, 15 per cent.; 8750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NaTION may be procured in 
Paris of. . G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capucines; 
and in fondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square; George Street, 80 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. 

— & Co., 449 Strand; and American News 

ng Room, 8 Haymarket. , 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CauLirornia (Southern) San Diego. 
TYV/IL AND MILITARY Y COLLEGE. a 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and Mili . Finest climate in the 
world; no heated terms ; no cold spells. 
General STUART STANLEY, Principal. — 


NNECTICUT, 

LAC CK HALL y "SCHOOL. —A family and 

Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 

instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLATT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
7TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princt- 
pai has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. = eae E. H. WILson. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1916 35th St. 
HE CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 
Heights.—-A Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan- 
tages. Miss Fare. 


MARYLAND, Anna 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little | Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, » Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
5B? TON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunpd H. Benyett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (58th Year). 
Poaperetion for the Mass. Institute of Foinseey 


. a Fie loca ty. Reference is made to the Institute Fac 
he location is the | most elegant in Boston. 











ui MAssacuu SETTS, Boston, 129 West Chester Park. 
R. HUMPHRE YS, hknt, ZOTOR 
s+ for Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, and po Uni- 
versities and Colleges, has now completed his plans and 
staff of teachers, so as to meet the modern c nges of 
studies recently made at HagvarpD and at the English 
Universities, and is now ready to receive into his family 
three well-brought-up boys on inclusive terms, as mode- 
rate as the very liberal arrangements made will allow. 
As to the success of his pupils at Harvard at the last Ex- 
ones October, 1885) and in fo’ tg ears, he refers, 
h permission, to President C. W. Eliot, LL.D. Other 
he are in the prospectus. Pupils entering before 
Nov. 2 will have considerable advantages. gm 
women or men ulring advanced instruction onl “ool 
obtain First-Class board and rooms a few doors o 
prospectus, address E. R. HUMPHREYS, as above 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 44 Rutland Square. 
SS H. E. GILMAN'S HOME AND 
Day School offers superior advantages for the 
study of Music, Art, and the Modern Languages. Resi- 
dent foreign teacher. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 


VYfiss PU TNVAM 5 "SCHOOL, 
AL No. 68 Marlborough Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P., 
Munrok. Sec’y. FRraNciI8s A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. £eGCT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into — family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The onl pu i ie 
sent to be examined last June entered harva 
man, without “conditions.” and with credits” in tb 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all neapects, Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. . E. ABBoT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 


stamnnomnamaea Gombehtes 13 Appian Way. 
MM": JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 




















- MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
FE LMWOOD INSTITUTE, ESTAB. 
lished in 1849, fits for omer or busfress. 
Rev. A A. GILBER? 4.M., Prin. 
Fy 7 SETTS, Plymou 
Wa KNAPP’S HO. VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. —Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
APAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
gins 14th september, 1885. For Catale ue and other in- 
formation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph_D. 








a MASSACHUSETTS, 8. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
( REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE. 

J paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate: 
F OWARD COLLE GId TE ” Iasthtete. _ 
: Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
= or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
pm mena new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
iress the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Grateete of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, . Englan 


‘am JERSEY. Morristown 


7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 


tan of San apt sil Tot both Byer Bk 
ear mber 
For terms, ete., capt ane SISTER of Guanes. 





New JeRsEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE'S EN GLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

will reopen September 23. 





New York, Canandaigua 
tie’ T HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 


year. Bplorast accommodations. 2600. 
. JAMES HaTTRICK LEE, Head Master. 


New York CIty, 231 E. o7 th St. 
T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—The school ts pleasantly situated on Stuy- 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can required for the comfort and weil bein, of 
the pupils. Yesident French and fy _ teachers. 
fessors for French, Science, etc. 





"ieee IN CHARGE. 





New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
= 7. MARY’S CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
having taken additional auseis can accommo- 
date a few more pupils. Apply ear ec 
Miss H. CARROLL BaTrs, 
Principal. : 
NE x yi; c, Suspension Bridg a 
COLLEGE. —A Military 
teeandies Shoo for Boys. %350 per annum. 
LFRED H. MunRO, A.M., President. 








New York, U 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL ‘or YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school wins Taussteg, 
Sept. 17,1885. Applications shoul be be mate early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 


Avenue, Phila. : 

RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 

and Classical School for Boys. Six resident pupils. 

Prospectus sent on application. 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A. M., Head- Master. — 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies | will lreopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


” PRNNOTLVANEA Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WAL TER D.COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell's Bagi and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


aya, West Philadelphia, 5903 Locust 
R. MARTIN S SCHOOL. SPECIAL 


class with afternoon care of play and lessons. 











PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELP 
| UN VERSITY OF PENNSY. "LVANIA. 


L ang or Arts, four-years’ classical 


oL rt owee s Scmanreavec ScHOoOoL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
Dynannical Engineering, (e) Arc hitecture, leading to B. 

and to tech nical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
E., E. M., Architect. 

al WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile ag and Practice, 
Finance, sana, Se ilroading. Degree P 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, ‘Mathe- 
matics,’ General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

Vv. _t IN Music. Two-years’ graded course. De- 
gree 

VI. MEDICAL — Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth F anes — 

ae ‘HOOL. 'wo-years’ graded course. De- 


gree D. D.S. 

VIIL. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three- tae graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree 

Clinical and a advantages a i _ feature 

OOLs. 
Law SCHOOL. Two-years’ oqunes; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post- 

aduate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


h. D. 
In making inquiry ame a. 
Vv. JESSE 
University of Pennsvivania, West Philadelphia. "Ba. 








pow Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Cotpeme, will supply superinten- 

jents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for sous —-. 


RAN. SO. ul BRIDGE & > CO., II0 TRE- 

+ mo tSt., Boston Mass.—A ‘reliable " teachers’ agen- 

ty. “Schools and Committees proms ly supplied. Inter- 

view or correspondence solicited with qua — teachers 
looking for positions. Sc School pre perties | for sal e. 


Wants. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR AND 
journalist wants literary work (reviewing, s 
a articles, etc.). Address “CENTURY,” 241 Broadw ay, 
oom Vv. 





YOU. NG LADY WOULD LIKE THE 
ition of governess to young ine. Coun- 
try preferred. Best references. Addres: 
” rh Me Lima, Penn. 


ATIONS WANTED—Will Pay Liber- 
ally for Nos. 2to 15, 17 to 26, 162, 293, and 437 of 
the Nation. 'C. L. CLapP, Carrollton, Dl. 
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Nov. 19, 1885] 


The Nation. 





Teachers. 
GRADUATE OF ONE OF THE 


first schools of the country, who has been study- 

in in Europe for the 344 years just past, and there re- 
celved diplomas as graduate in the German, French, and 
Spanish languages. desires a position as professor of the 
same in some reputable college or university. References 
exchanged. Address, P.O. Box 280, Ashland, Hanover 
County. Virginia. 
LADY GRADUATE OF A MASSA- 

Z echusetts Normal School desires a ition as 
teacher inan academy or as a governess. Good refer 
ences. Address Box 185, Quincy, Mass. 





YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITU- 
fi ation to teach young children and to assist in 
househotd dutles—or to be companion and helper toa 
lady. Address L. G. W., care of the Nation. 

ARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
( 68 Chestnut Street. Boston 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Works. 

4, copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent 
post-paid to teachers by the author, on receipt of half the 
retail price. 

Descriptive circulars, giving the retail price and the 
introduction price of each volume, will be sent to appli- 
cants. 

Address, DR. L. SAUVETUR, 

GERMANTOWN, Pa. 





LAURIE & McCLATCHEY’S 


HOMCE:OPATHIC 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Ninth edition. 1,044 pages. Large 8vo, well-bound. 
Price, 5. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. This 
is the most aa and comprehensive work on the 
subjectin the English language. It gives a clear and 
concise description of diseases and their Homceopathic 
treatment. Nofamily should be without this book and a 
case of medicines. Send for descriptive catalogue. Ad- 
dress BoOERICKE & TAFEL’S Homceopathic Pharmacies at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chica- 
«, San Francisco. The oldest Homceopathic Medicine 
fouse In the U.S. Established in 1835. 





French, German, Spanish, 
Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business conver- 
sation,by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part J, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 

Herald Buiiding, Boston, Mass. 





‘CCHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages, 


Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals, 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St... Boston 


For convenience cf subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers forthe Nation 
, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold on back The Nation and the num- 
ber of the volume. Price 60 cents each. postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to XL., 
'. e., since the increase in size to 24 pagés each issue. (For 
the earlier volumes we cannot furni-h covers.) In order- 
inz state the volume-number wanted. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, New York. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 





Sil 


For fifteen years has peen a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 


disorders. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young. 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
F. CROSBY CU., 56 West 25TH Street, New York 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 
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United States Mutual Ac- 
cident Association. 
j20 and 322 BROADWAY, New York. 
The LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST in the 
WORLD. 
Accident Insurance at Half Rates. 


HALF MILLION LOSSES PAID. 


5,000 Accident Insurance, with $25 Weekly 
Indemnity, costs about $15 a year. $10,000, with 
$50 Weekly Indemnity, at proportionate rates. 
Membership Fee, $5 ip each Division. 

CHARLES B. PEET, President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
ROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
50 WaLL STREET, 
Issux COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROaD 
E ORATIO SEYMOUR, /]8., LAND 
Agent of the Michigan Land & Iron Co. (Limited), 
Marquette, Michigan. Advice given as to the purchase of 
mineral and timber lands in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


The Winter Resort of the South. 





Oup POINT COMFORT: VA: 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. H. PHOEBUS, Prop’r. 


I nad any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one. 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be tnstructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s * Mother's Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes. 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 





fe YE S Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
~ Marine, and Ope Glasses, Telescopes, Mic 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Coranae etc. ad 


oft ——- 41 Union Squ New York. 


ai — 








nj 4 SH & PIERCE, & NASSAU ST., 
i New York, have now ready an interesting Cata- 
logue of books, including Americana, Local History, 
Genealogy, and Miscellaneous, which will be sent to any 
address upon application. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 


Every little boy and 
girl should be a sub- 
scriber to the most ar- 
tistico juvenile maga- 
zine nm the world. 
Everyarticle and illus- 
tration original. Sam- 
ple copy free to any 
address. Most liberal 
terms to Canvassers 
and Clubs, For sale by 
all Newsdealers. 

One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts, 

Pes-o | Publishing Co., 836 Bromfield St., Coston, Mass. 


THREE ART MAGAZINES ¢ $5.00. 
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Artistic Presents 


of Permanent lalue. 
High-class Etchings and 
Engravings, costing, with 
suitable frames, from $6.00 


to $70.00 cach. Fight sepa- 


vate important Etchings pub- 
lished November 1st. 
Catalogue free by mail. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO., London, and 23, Fast 
1642 St. (Union Sq.), New 
York. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 sul jects 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, S88 Washington Street, Boston, Mase 
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rary index to the Nation published in 1880. Valuable to 
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Nation, Box 704, New York City. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY: 


THE MOON: 


Considered as a Planet, a World, and 
a Satellite. 
By JAMES NASMYTH, C.E., and JAMES 
CARPENTER, F.R.A.S 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 26 illustrations of Lunar Objects, Phenome- 
na, and Scenery, produced from Drawings 
made with the aid of powerful Telescopes, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, cloth, 


$7 50. 


Flying Leaves from East 
and West. 


A Journal of Travel in the Orient and through 
the United States and Canada. By 
Pfeiffer. Crown 8yo, cloth, $2 25. 


Emily 


*,* This book is not a mere repetition of the 
guide-book, but isa volume of vivid interest and 
real merit, by a keen-sighted, quick-witted woman. 





ENGRAVED GEMS. By the Rev. 
Kina, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Royal 8vo, white cloth. New Edition, 
with more than 600 Tilustrations. . 


C. W. 


THE COACHING AGE. By STANLEY Har- 
ris, Author of ‘Old Coaching Days.’ &c. 
With 16 spirited Full-Page Illustrations on 
stone by JOHN STURGESS. 8vo, cloth....$7 20 





HETH AND MOAB. By Capt. CLAUDE 
REGNIER CONDER, R. E. A new and cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8svo, with illustrations, 
Midede kvitecdedebhncs cousencewnacecness $2 40 


JACOB BOEHME: HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHING; OR,STUDIES IN THEOSOPHY. 
By Dr. H. L. MARTENSEN. Translated from 
the Danish by T. Rhys Evans. Crown 8vo, 
cloth $3 00 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL. By B. L. 
author of * Blade o’ Grass,’ etc. 
Gordon Browne. 
Edmund _ Evans. 
boards.... 


FARJEON, 
Illustrated by 
Engraved and printed by 
Square 12mo, decorated 


NEARLY READY: 


BORDER LANCES. A Romance of the 
Northern Marches in the Reign of Edward 
ITI. By the author ot * Belt and Spur.’ With 
many illustrations in gold and colors. Crown 
8vo, cloth 





By the Same Author, Uniform: 
BELT AND SPUR. $2. 
THE CITY IN THESEA. $2. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS, §2. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 
RARE, AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, READY. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series of Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Ful! Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES 

HENFREY’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COINS. 
Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A., with 
Historical Introduction. $2.40. 








FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Enlar; and Revised by the Hon. H. A. 
n= F.S.A. With more than 700 Engravings. 2 

ls., $4. Vol. I. History. Vol. Il. Glossary. 


DIDRON *S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 

, containing a continuation of the Work, by Mar- 

en M. Stokes. With numerous illustrations. (/m- 
mediately.) 








GOLDSMITH'’S WORKS. A New Edition con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of e 
Author, with. Notes from vareou sources. By J. W 
— . In five volumes. Vol. IV., containing Bi- 

ie ae Criticisms, and Essays. Now Ready, $1.40. 


v ol Completing the work. (Immediately.) 





COLERIDGE'S MISCELLANIES, 42STHETIC 
Literary : to which is added The "Theory of Life. 
Corrected and arranged by T. Ashe, B.A. 21.40. 





TALFOURD'S MEMORIALS AND LETTERS 
of Lamb. Enlarged Edition. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 
vols., $2.80. (Immediately.) 





HAZLITT'S THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
ed by W. Carew Hozlitt. #1.40. (Immediately.> 


adit- 





HOOKER, 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DOUONNE, 
° With 


etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. 
numerous illustrations. $2. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. 
of the Original. A New Translation, by 7 A. Hu 


With the Ne es 





} oy Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 a 
BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. Frances Burney (Mme. D’ ‘Arblay). 


WwW ith Introduct ons and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, wilh the 
Tour in the Hebrides and a, ay Edi- 
tion, with Notes and Appendices a A. Na- 
pier. M.A., Trinit bo e, Cambridge. “with Frontis- 
piece to each vol.” 6 vols., $8.40. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakes espeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
oa transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 








COLERIDGP'S TABLE- ZALES and OMNIANA. 
Edited b: 


. Ashe, B.A. 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, 
oes Practice of Banking. Revised to 
by 8S. Michie, Deputy Man 
of Scotland, London. With 
vo 


PRIN CIPLES, 

the Year 1881 
er of the Roval Bank 
ortrait of Gilbart. 2 


SPINOZA'S CHIEF kif ORES. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. L— 
Tractatus Theologico- Polticus, Political ‘Treatise. II. 
—Improvement of the Unce standing, Ethics, Let- 
ters. $4.00. 





DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
one Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, sammnesige, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60 


LESSING'S WORKS. 





Translated from the Ger- 


man. _ Vol. IL.--Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. III.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
a Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
c. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. $2.00. 





MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC W ORES. 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


A new 
. Wall. Witha 


Catalogues of our regular 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 
New Musical Catalogue ready. 








SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 


DR. 


TIRYNS: 


The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns.-—The Results of the Latest 
Excavations. 

By DR. HENRY 


- 


SCHLIEMANN, 
Author of ‘ Mycene,’ ‘ Ilios,’ etc. 


Published Simultaneously in England, France, 
Germagy, and America. 


The Preface by Professor F. Adler, and contri- 
butions by Dr. William Dérpfeld. With 188 
woodcuts, 24 plates in chromo-lithography, 
_1 map, and 4 plans. 


1 vol., royal octavo, $10.00. 


In this work, so long in preparation, and looked 
for with so special an interest, Dr. Schliemann has 
given the most splendid, and perhaps the most 
archreologically important. result of his great in. 
vestigations on the plain of Argos. The uncover. 
ing of a typical ancient citadel, of a complete 
palace within it. and of the defensive walls, 
gates, aqueducts, baths, and even drainage system 
connected with it, is now accomplished; and the 
magnificent presentation here given by Dr. Schlie 
mann of his discoveries makes this book a worthy 
record, like his former works, of these splendid 
* finds,” 


The Stlent South. 


Together with the Freedman’s Case in Equity 
and the Convict Lease System. By George 
W. Cable. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Cable, in this little book, makes a strong 
and zealous defence of the rights of the negro. 
He presents facts which will prove a revelation 
to those who have not made a special study of 
the subject. He draws his statistics, which are 
striking in the extreme, from official documents, 
and offers indisputable evidence that will create 
asensation among the thinking friends of the 
freedmen. 


Afternoon Songs. 


By Julia C. R. Dorr. 


The new volume contains Mrs. Dorr’s poems 
of the years since her former collection, ‘ Friar 
Anselmo.’ The title embodies a fancy of the au- 
thor that these are afternoon songs of life. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 





Faith and Rationalism. 


With short supplementary essays on Related 
By George P. Fisher, D.D. 1 vol., 
12mo, 75 cents. 


Topics. 


A new edition of this valuable book for popu- 
lar circulation. Prof. Fisher has thoroughly re- 
vised the text, and added notes and much inte 
resting new matter. 

Messrs. SCRIBNER have always ready for in- 
spection in their retail department the richest 
and most complete stock of books issued by all 
English and American publishers in every branch 
of literature. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on recetpt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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The Week. 


SENATOR ALLISON, of Iowa, is quoted as say- 
ing at Chicago on Monday that in his judgment 
it will not be feasible to stop the coinage of 
silver dollars altogether in the coming Congress, 
although it may be practicable to suspend such 
coinage for a definite period, provided that, at 
the expiration of the period, it shall be resumed 
without further legislation. This means, of 
course, that, in Mr. Allison’s judgment, the 
silver men would probably consent to 
give the country a breathing spell provided 
no risk were incurred of encountering an 
Executive veto when it should be proposed to 
resume the coinage. Meanwhile it is Senator 
Allison’s idea that Europe should once more 
be invited to an international monetary confe- 
rence, under the stress and discipline of coinage 
suspension by the United States and of a possible 
silver crisis. The Senator from Iowa is proba- 
bly better acquainted with the current of opi- 
nion among the silver men than any other Re- 
publican statesman. Indeed, he may under- 
stand the drift of their counsels better than 
the Democratic leaders themselves, because 
he is a man of more intelligence and less preju- 
dice than Bland, Warner, Beck, or any of those 
who figured as the special champions of silver 
in the last Congress. On the Republican side 
of the House his opinion is not likely to be at 
fault. If we may assume that the policy which 
he prefigures will receive the support of the 
Republicans who voted against coinage sus- 
pension in March last, and also of the more 
moderate Democrats like Randall, Carlisle, and 
Morrison, there is good reason to hope that it 
may be carried into effect early in the coming 
session. 











Whether the leading Powers of Europe would 
consent to join us in another Monetary Con 
ference, is extremely doubtful. The bi metal- 
lic whimsy which had possession of Prince Bis- 
marck some time ago has, according to late ad- 
vices, altogether departed. Except in the brain 
of the Chancellor, bi-metallism has had no 
lodgment in Germany since the new monetary 
system of the empire went into operation. 
From England we may expect the usual cour- 
tesy which that country extends to proposals 
from friendly Powers, accompanied by the 
usual frank avowal of her purpose not to 
change her monetary system under any circum- 
stances. The Latin Union is now reduced vir- 
tually to France and Italy, Belgium having with- 
drawn, and Switzerland and Greece counting for 
nothing at any time. In fact, the Latin Union 
is a simulacrum, a fleshless skeleton, a mere 
form of words, having no economical signifi- 
cance. Its monetary system is termed by Cer- 
nuschi ‘‘ hump-backed bi-metallism,” but it is 
worse than that. It is,bi-metallism of the grave- 
yard, and it will never be anything better, al- 
though probably both France and Italy would 
make a great show of doing something if another 
international conference were called. Both 
would require, as a condition of entering into an 





international compact, that England or Germa- 
ny,one or the other, should give adhesion to it, 
and we onour part would be satistied with noth- 
ing less, While we judge that such a condition 
is impossible of fulfilment, we should very 
cheerfully coneur in the calling of a new con 
ference on the plan suggested by Senator Alli 
son, viz.: that the coinage of silver by the Uni- 
ted States be temporarily suspended, Our posi 
tion at the expiration of the interval would be no 
worse than it is now. It would probably be bet 
ter, since the experience gained in the meantime 
would dissipate many of the illusions which 
now beset the honest supporters of ‘* hump- 
backed bi-metallism,” for it is almost certain 
that the business of the whole country would 
improve if the silver menace were once re- 
moved from the commercial horizon. 





As we anticipated, Sterling has not been ap 
pointed to the vacant Weighership, and O'Brien, 
who stood first on the eligible list, has. In other 
words, the best man for the place has got it, 
and an end has been put tothe glee with which 
all the enemies of the reform were expecting 
some sort of change in the President's attitude 
towards the competitive system, It is, on the 
whole, fortunate that the affair took the course 
it did, inasmuch as it has supplied a_ final 
test of the President’s sincerity and good in 
tentions. It was not unnatural that, as the 
Commission was in doubt whether the Weigh 
ership came under the rules or not, he should 
have questioned whether it ought to come un- 
der them, considering that the person filling 
the place has the command of a large force of 
men. When he was in this hesitating state 
of mind the suggestion of submitting the 
whole eligible _ list made to him, 
as a way out of the difficulty, when what 
ought to have been done was to call his atten- 
tion to the probation prescribed by the rules as 


Was 


a means of testing the qualities which cannot 
be reached by examination. It per 
haps at this stage in the affair that he wrote the 
explanation which appeared in the Washington 
Post. But more mature consideration doubt- 
less proved to him that the 
of the competitive rule in a case like 
this would furnish a precedent which 
would be used by the enemies of reform to 
ruin the whole system, 


wus 


suspension 


It cannot be too often 
repeated that all they ask for is a non-com- 
petitive examination. With this and a low 
minimum which all ‘‘the boys” could reach, 
they would be happy as clams at bigh water. 
We congratulate Mr. Hedden on his escape 
from a fix into which he never would have got 
had he paid a litle more attention to the drift 
of public opinion and to the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. 


We do our best, as our readers will bear 
witness, to prepare the Lifelong Democrats 
for the repeated shocks which the President 
gives them by his appointing fit men to office. 
We warned them time 
would get no comfort out of the Sterling case, 
or, in other words, that the United States 
would not take custom - house weigbers 


some ago that they 





— = — = — 
from the ad jace nt pothe uses) W tolal them 
too, that Hill's victory in the election would 
do them no 


good, would not even alleviate 


their sufferings. Consequently, if they feel 
very low under the intluence of the O' Bric 
appointment, we are not to blame Phet 
is only one remedy for this low cond 
tion of the nerves, and that is to abandon 


resolutely the habit of brooding over the 
downfall of the spoils system and lon; 
ing for its return This) produces +x 


hausting dreams of custom-houses and. post 
Mtliees filled with gum blers 
drunkards, pugilists, and liquor-dealers, with 
a stream of 


ward heclers, 


removals pouring out of one 


door and a stream of new appointments con 
Nothing is 


health both of 


mind and body, The remedy is air and exercise 


stantly pouring in at another 


worse than these visions for Uhe 
and frequent visits to properly conducted and 
prosperous business houses, and the careful pe 
rusal of Mugwump newspapers 


* Dealers in wines and brandies in a smal! 
wav is the name the spoilsmen now give the 
liquor~‘ealers whom they put up for office 


The liquor-dealers themselves employ similar 


devices to disguise their callings Twente 
Years ago, they used to acknowledge that ther 
kept bar-rooms But they then beg: 
to call the bar-rooms sum ple-pooms 
and now the ‘‘sample-room” has given plac 
to'' the wine-room Among the Massachusetts 
civil-service rules is a very Wise one abise 
lutely disqualifving liquor-lealers for office 
for the very good reason that although 
quor-dealer may be and sometimes is aire 
spectable man, as a general rule his bar is 
a source of social and politic il corruphon 
for the whole neig iborl ood, 4 place 
in which a large part of the crimes both 
against order and good government are plan 


ned and prepared. In fact, the 


itv and Stat 


liquor-dealing 


politician is in this « to-day one of 
the curses of our socie tv, and one of the worst 


enemies to every species of improvement either 


in the manners of the people or the adminis 
tration of the laws, 
The World announced in leaded type on 


Thursday, ‘Another Mugwump Appointment,” 
with much mourning. But we have always 
told it and others of its kind that there would 
surely be another; we told before 
the told after 
the election, when they were flattering them- 
We 
tell them now again, that they may expect 
Mugwump 


them so 


election; we them so, too, 


selves that Mugwumpery was at an end, 
appointments every few days, 
Used with regard to appointments, the term 
‘**Mugwump ” means *‘ 
appointee is an 


good.” A Mugwump 
intelligent, upright 
man, selected with sole or chief reference to 
his competency for the duties af the office. 
Mr. Leverett Saltonstall, the Boston Col- 
lector, is such a man, although he 
Patrick Collins’s ‘‘ man.” The 
gentleman selected by Mr. Collins for the place 
was Mr. Peter Butler, who is also highly re- 
spectable and would have filled it worthily. 


honest, 


is not 
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But may not his failure to get it be in some 
degree due to the fact that it was Mr. Collins’s 
advice which led the appointment of 
Pillsbury, one of the President’s worst 
mistakes, and that since then he has been a little 
shy of following Mr. Collins’s suggestions? 
Moreover, Mr. Butler is by no means com- 
mitted to the cause of civil-service reform as 
Mr. Saltonstall is. Mr. Butler might possibly 
take a weigher out of a pothouse, but no one 
would ask Mr. Saltonstall to do it. 


to 





One of the agitating questions in the stock 
market and in other business circles relates to 
the probable attitude of the new Administration 
toward the railroads, and especially toward the 
Union Pacific’s bond debt to the United States. 
The report of the Commissioner of Railroads, in 
whose charge this class of questions primarily 
fall,issaid to be in nosense aggressive. He adopts 
the recommendations of the Senate Finance 
Committee of the last Congress, that the Union 
Pacific’s indebtedness be divided into 120 semi- 
annual payments, which shall include the prin- 
cipal and interest due from the company for 
the whole period, in place of the uncertain re- 
quirements of the existing law. The Thurman 
act has been found to be unintelligible in 
part, and not susceptible of execution in any 
satisfactory way. It was declared by Mr. 
Thurman himself to be only a tentative mea- 
sure. Its supporters in the Senate refused 
to be bound by it for any definite period. 
They voted down the Blaine amendment, 
which committed the Government against 
altering or amending it so long as the com- 
pany should comply with its provisions. Suf- 
ficient experience has been had to show that it is 
difficult of execution and disadvantageous to the 
Government. The bill proposed by the Senate 
committee does effectually secure the payment 
of all the money due, if the company can earn it. 
Of course if the company cannot earn it the mo- 
ney cannot be paid under any act whatever. The 
concurrence of the Commissioner of Railroads, 
which presupposes that of the Administration, 
in this plan affords good ground for the belief 
that there is to be no wanton crusade against 
the Union Pacific or against railroads general- 
ly during President Cleveland’s term. 


The anti-Chinese craze on the Pacific Coast 
has reached its limit of insane folly. 
Hitherto the people of that region have 
only insisted upon legislation to prevent the 
coming of more Chinese to this country. Now 
they are beginning to demand that those who 
are already here shall be shipped home post 
haste. The San Francisco Post, which aspires 
with success to lead the raid upon the race, de- 
clares that ‘‘agitation for the enactment of a law 
prohibiting further immigration, and providing 
Sor the return to their own country of the Chi- 
nese now here, has become the duty of the peo- 
ple of the States and Territories cursed by the 
presence of the coolies.” According to the 
census of 1880, there were in the State of Cali- 
fornia 73,548 Chinese out of 864,694 people of all 
races, or one Chinese out of every twelve. The 
proportion in Oregon and in Washington Ter- 
ritory was even smaller. The practical stop- 
page of immigration from China after 
1882 must render the ratio of Chinese to the 
whole population still less now than in 1880, 


j 








But admit that there is still one Chinaman out 
of every dozen people. Did the Caucasian 
race ever make a worse showing than when 
eleven white men insist that the yellow man 
who makes the twelfth must be sent out of the 
country because otherwise they will be ruined 
by his competition ! 





The Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor in England and France, is said to be very 
indignant over the attacks on the Chinese in 
Washington Territory and elsewhere, and 
thinks something should be done by way of re- 
taliation. But something is being done. The 
Government is prosecuting the perpetrators of 
the outrages, and this is all any government 
can do. It may be that verdicts cannot be ob- 
tained against them. In this case it will be 
more than ever the duty of the President to 
take extraordinary measures for the protection 
of the Chinese in any Territory in which they 
seem to be exposed to violence. 





The terrors of a receivership have been set 
forth in the direst colors by the de- 
mand made by’ the two _ receivers 
of the New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railroad for the sum of $700,000 for their in- 
dividual services for a period of eighteen 
months. This claim is founded upon the 
Haggerty act, so called, which was passed by 
the Legislature April 11, 1888, entitled ‘‘an 
act in relation to receivers of corporations,” 
the second section of which reads as follows: 


‘Sec. 2. Every receiver shall be allowed to 
receive as compensation for his services as such 
receiver five per cent. of the first hundred thou- 
sand dollars actually received and paid out, and 
two and one-half per cent. on all sums received 
and paid out in excess of said one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 


It may be assumed without argument that 
neither the valiant Haggerty, whose name is 
attached to this act, nor any member of the 
Legislature who followed his lead, intended 
to frame a measure which should enable a rail- 
road manager to charge at the rate of $250,000 
per year for hisservices and collect that sum out 
of the passengers and freight transported by the 
road. Yet this is prima facie what the law 
authorizes. We say prima facie because 
Judge Brown, in whose court the receiver- 
ship proceedings were instituted, allowed 
only $40,000 each to the receivers for their 
services, or at the rate of $25,000 per annum 
ach, taking for his guide the highest com- 
pensation now paid by any solvent railroad 
company to any officer. Whenasked to increase 
the compensation of the West Shore receivers, 
according to the terms of the Haggerty act, 
the Judge refused to do so. He also refused 
to postpone the sale of the road under fore- 
closure, which has been fixed for the 24th of 
November. He has, however, so far modified 
the order of sale that the receivers can prose- 
cute their claims to the Court of Appeals, re- 
taining a lien for their compensation on the 
road itself. 





The $700,000 claim has a twofold aspect, 
one to the parties immediately interested and 
another to the public. To the purchasers of 
the West Shore property, viz., the New York 
Central Railroad Company, the demand of the 
receivers naturally appears to be the most 





unreasonable and unprecedented claim ever 
set up in the history of the world. It is cer- 
tain that if it were presented to any legislature 
or court in Christendom on the basis of quan- 
tum meruit, it would be rejected with derision 
and contumely. But to the public it suggests 
another line of thought, and first and foremost, 
that when ignorance is vested with the law- 
making power in any State, it becomes a 
dreadful instrument of torture. The 
Haggerty act was undoubtedly intended to 
curtail and limit the compensation of receivers 
and not to augment them, But this idea 
being committed to the execution of clowns, 
it turned out to be something widely dif- 
terent from the preconception of the fram- 
ers. Conjoined with this reflection it will 
occur to all thinking men that the haste 
with which laws are commonly passed at 
Albany, and must under our present sys- 
tem be passed, is destructive of all method- 
ical habits of legislation and extremely danger- 
ous to the public weal. Look at the last volume 
of laws matured and passed by the Legislature 
of New York in the short space of 113 work- 
ing days. Here are 941 printed pages cover- 
ing every variety of legislation, large and 
small, from the General Appropriation 
Bill down to ‘‘an act to legalize the official 
acts of a police justice in the village of Sandy 
Creek.” No wonder that Haggerty bills slip 
through such a threshing machine and become 
laws without any certain knowledge on the part 
of even their authors of their real effect and 
meaning. 





The closing of the great factories of one of 
the largest cigar-making firms in the country, 
and the consequent throwing out of work of 
over 2,000 men, women, and children upon 
the edge of winter, because the manufacturers 
have been boycotted for some reason which 
neither they nor anybody else can clearly 
understand, is the most startling mani- 
festation we have yet had of this new and 
alarming force in business affairs. As near- 
ly as can be made out, the trouble in Straiton 
& Storm’s case is due to the quarrel of two 
rival unions of workmen, one of which has 
set out to destroy the business of the firm 
as a means of showing its superiority to 
the other organization and establishing its 


power in future to dictate terms to the 
trade. The inhumanity of the boycotting 
system could not be more forcibly ex- 


emplified than in the reckless disregard of 
the comfort of thousands of families involved 
in this heartless performance. Indeed, boy- 
cotting is really only the application of dyna- 
mite methods to business. The same spirit 
which endangered the lives of innocent women 
and children in the Tower of London, in order, 
by a frightful explosion, to inspire dread in the 
hearts of the British Government, nonchalantly 
condemns 2,000 New York workmen to idle- 
ness, and the other thousands of people de- 
pendent upon them to privation, in order 
that a union which is as devoid of soul as 
the traditional corporation may demonstrate 
its power. 





Cincinnati has long suffered like New York 
from having the machinery of both of its po- 
litical parties in the hands of gamblers and 
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traders. The necessity of carrying the State 
at October elections in order to get the ‘“‘moral” 
influence of a victory upén the Novem- 
ber elections has induced both parties to 
spend large sums of money in Cincinnati, with 
the usual result of completely demoral- 
izing the workers on both sides, The effect, 
as described last week in some frank and 
wholesome speeches at the annual dinner of 
the Cincinnati Commercial Club, has been to 
throw the city government into the hands of 
thieves, Whenever either party has nominated 
a professed reformer for office he has invariably 
‘sold out” to the other party either before or after 
election. The honest voters of the city have 
been betrayed in every instance, and have been 
shown that one party is no more worthy of 
trust than the other. The conclusion of the 
speakers is, that the only remedy is the com- 
plete separation of the honest voters of the city 
from all party organizations, in order that 
they may secure a city government and a judi- 
ciary with no party obligations, This is the 
only remedy for municipal misgovernment, 
but the main hindrance to its application is the 
indifference of the honest voters to their own 
welfare. If they would absolutely refuse to 
support an unfit man for office, no matter 
which party had named him, and would support 
fit men wherever found, there would soon be 
an improvement in the character of the nomi- 
nees of all parties. 





New Hampshire continues to flounder about 
in a desperate attempt to extricate her indus- 
tries from the snarl in which they were in- 
volved by the passage of the ‘‘ valued policy” 
law. The situation grows worse all the time, 
and the speeches made by business men at a 
meeting of the New Hampshire Club in Boston 
on Wednesday week were almost uniformly 
discouraging. Thus, ex Governor Cheney said 
that he had been unable to get more 
than half insurance on his pulp mills, and the 
insurance he got was only obtained by plac- 
ing in the mulls appliances for the speedy 
extinguishment of fires, and thus reducing the 
risk ; anda number of other manufacturers had 
been unable to do even as well as that. There 
seems to be a general agreement among business 
men that the law must speedily be abrogated 
or modified, but the trouble is that most of the 
legislators who enacted it seem to feel that 
they are bound to stand by it, so that there is 
no assurance that it would be changed if an 
extra session were to be called. To cap the 
climax, it has come out that the original 
introduction of the measure was purely 
an attempt at a ‘‘strike” on the part 
of the lobby. A leading insurance man told 
the Club that the foreign companies were plain- 
ly notified that the measure would be killed if 
they would ‘“‘come down” with a few thou- 
sand dollars. They declined to make terms, 
and the result is a general disturbance of the 
State’s industries. 








The Conference “of the Congregational | 


Churches in Connecticut at its annual session last 
week appointed a committee to report to the Con 
ference next year concerning the expediency 
of suggesting to the Governor the discontinu- 
ance of the annual proclamation for a fast 
day. This action is the recognition of a 


change in the relation of the Church to the 
State in Connecticut which has come about so 
gradually that few people realize the extent of 
the revolution. The custom of a gubernato- 
rial proclamation for a fast day throughout the 
commonwealth is now an anachronism, but it 
is the survival of a period when such action 
was a perfectly legitimate manifestation of the 
Governor's position toward the State. The 
original agreement adopted by the New Haven 
Colony in 1639 provided that ‘church 
members only shall be free burgesses, 
and they only © shall among 
themselves magistrates and officers to have the 
power of transacting all public civil affairs 
of this plantation.” This connection be 
tween the Church and the State continued inti 
mate throughout the eighteenth century, and 
even later than 1800 the town as a corporate 
body in some cases participated formally in the 
settlement of a pastor over a New England 
church. The last of these legal bonds of 
union was severed years ago, and it is 
absurd that the fiction should be longer 
maintained even in so meaningless a form as 
the proclamation of a fast day, which only a 
small fraction of the population pretends to 
observe. To be consistent, the Conference 


cho SC 


should have gone a step further, and suggested 
the disuse of the Thanksgiving proclamation 
also. Probably, however, the ministers have 
observed that the public is much more inchn- 
ed to feast than to fast, and that even the 
agnostic does not resent very bitterly a 
recommendation to eat a particularly good 
dinner on acertain day. Governor Hoadly, 
of Ohio, by the way, has taken pains to make 
clear the distinction between Church and State 
by omitting all reference to the Deity in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation, both last year and 
this, on the express ground, as he explains to 
an inquirer, that this is ‘‘a free country in 
matters of worship or non-Worship,” and that 
he has no right to command the people of the 
State to worship God on a certain day 

The efforts of our esteemed contemporary, 
the Herald, to save Riel, proved abortive, for 
he was hanged on Monday morning. Its last re- 
source, an examination of some of the books 
‘‘on the subject of treason and rebellion” in the 
British Museum Library by its London corre- 
spondent, was no more successful than its 
numerous editurial articles or the threats of 
the French sympathizers in Canada. The 
Canadian Premier must be an iron man to 
read the /cra/d through every morning, as he 
undoubtedly does, and yet go on as if he never 
saw acopy of it. But the truth probably is 


that he felt, as most unprejudiced observers | 


must, thata man who has stirred up two re- 
bellions, neither of which had the smallest 
chance of success, ought either to be made 
head of the political community, or perma- 
nently removed from human society. Riel 
in his first affair in 1869 committed a most foul 
murder on an unarmed prisoner, came 
near causing a great deal of bloodshed, and 
put the Dominion to great expense, and 
dragged a large number of young men from 
their homes for two or three months. Yet he 
was forgiven, and allowed to go about his busi- 
ness. He has now repeated the offence, this time 
getting the Indians to join him, or, in other 





words, letting loose bands of savages on de 
fenceless frontier se tlements. They committed 
one dreadful massacre at Frog Lake. and 
under his leadership, engaged in three or four 
fights with the troops. The weneral result was 
that on the Government side 67 men wer 
killed and 119 wounded The killed wer 
mostly young business men who were servit 

the militia 


If a man ought ever to be hanged 
for taking other men’s lives and maki: 
their homes Riel cork 


deserved his fute To dignifv his operat . 


de solate, 
with the name of war is absurd 


It is not surprising that Mr. Gladstone st 


try to put the question of disestablishm 
asice It is the most serious question whict 
has come into British polities simee the passa 
of the Reform Dill of 882. Not only w 
any legislation on the subject) rouse ex 


traordinary bitterness of feeling, but requir 


an amount of constructive ablitv such as, it 
safe to say, no man in England is 


possess except Mr. Gladstone, and h 
to venture on it, umd he knows u Uhre 
disestablishment of the Lrish Chun 


child’s play 
large part of tae Church property 
$30,000 000, it is snid—has come trot 


in comparatively recent: times, and one of the 


compared to it \ very 


very knotty ethicolegal questions  whict 
would arise in the case would be whether the 
State had any right even to assume the 


management of this fund. That the Radicals 
are going to try their hands at the job, bow 
ever, if they get a chance, appears very clear 
and the way the clergy are preparing for the 
fray is putting their assailants already into s 
very bad temper 

For example, Archdeacon Denison som 
weeks ago announced from the platform 
that ‘‘he had known Mr, Gladstone for forty 
five years, and would not trast him with a brass 
farthing.” An Essex minister, a Mr. Lefroy 
having been asked forthe use of the parish schoo! 
room by Mr. Martin, the Liberal candidate, 
refused it, because of the 
deceitful, and revolutionary teaching contained 
in most of the speeches of the Radical and 
Liberal party from Messrs. Gladstone, Cham 
berlain, and Bright downwards,” and he sug- 
gests ‘the tap-room” for Mr. Martin’s meet 
ing, as ‘‘a more suitable place in which to ad 
vance the doctrines of many Radicals (uphold 
ers of atheism, dissent, falsehood, and revo 
lution) than a school in which the name of God 
is honored, and the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ taught to the scholars.” It must be re- 
membered that the ‘‘ dissent” which he bere 
couples with “ atheism, falsehood, and revolu- 
tion,” means the religious opinions of the Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, Presbytcrians, and 
Baptists, or, in other words, of the bulk of the 
middle and working class in England, What 
admirable campaign documents such letters as 
these—and there are many of them—furnish to 
the enemies of the Church, it is needless tosay, 
In fact, they make disestablishment almost cer- 


‘scurrilous, lying, 


| tain; and it will not be a peaceable, good-tem- 


| 
| 


| pered process either, but a ruthless, revengeful 


one, in which religion itself will share in the 
odium which these angry parsons are bringing 
on themselves. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





| WepNespay, November 11, to Tvrspay, November 17, 
1885, inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tuk Civil-Service Commission ordered on 
Thursday that the entire eligible list of candi- 
dates for the vacant Brooklyn Weighership 
should be sent to Collector Hedden, with the 
disabled soldiers at the head of it. This 
brought Sterling among the number of possi- 
ble successful candidates. Commissioner Ed- 
gerton has expressed the opinion that the order 
is not to be regarded as a precedent. He said 
that there were good reasons why in this par- 
ticular case it should be done. Late Friday 
afternoon, Collector Hedden announced that 
he had selected John W. O’Brien as Weigher, 
in place of George H. Sterling, suspended. 
O’Brien obtained the highest grading given to 
any candidate, is an honorably discharged 
soldier of the United States, and has had ex- 
perience as an assistant weigher. The appoint- 
ment is directly in the line of civil-service re- 
form and was a great disappointment to the 
spoilsmen. 


Colonel Trenholm, of the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, in conversation recently was emphatic 
in asserting that any expectations that the 
reorganized Commission would be governed 
by partisan considerations were doomed to ut 
ter disappointment. In all his consultations 
with the President he said he had been most 
impressed with the sincere and earnest pur- 
pose which Mr. Cleveland showed to enforce 
the law strictly and impartially, and it can be 
regarded as beyond any question that the Com- 
mission will with all its power hold up the 
hands of the President at every step. 


It is very probable that the President will 
recommend to Congress the enactment of a 
law which will either give the existing courts 
jurisdiction over all private claims, or will create 
new courts for that purpose. This was a pet 
scheme of Attorney-General Garland when he 
was Senator 


The report that the Secretary of State is one 
of the movers in a diplomatic project to secure 
the neutrality of the islands of the Pacific 
which are not now occupied by European 
Powers, is officially denied at the State Depart- 
ment. Itappears to be a fact that the Hawaiian 
Minister has been endeavoring to initiate a 
movement of this kind, and that he has en- 
deavored to secure the active codperation of 
this Government ; but it is also quite clear that, 
in the absence of some specific authority from 
Congress, the State Department will not ven- 
ture to commit itself in the matter, except 
possibly to approve recommendations designed 
to accomplish the desired object, if this can be 
done without violating international law or in- 
terfering in any disputed questions with foreign 
Powers. 


The Treasury Department persists in its 
efforts to put silver dollars and minor coin in- 
to circulation. ‘The officials believe that for 
some weeks the output will exceed the inflow, 
but that later the current will be changed. 


The annual report of the Lieutenant-General 
of the Army was made public on Tuesday. 
At the date of the last consolidated returns 
the army consisted of 2,154 officers and 24,705 
men. General Sheridan summarizes the move- 
ments of troops in the various departments 
during the year, and concludes with this gene- 
ral observation: ‘* The discipline throughout 
the army is good. I haveno recommendations 
to make, except to increase the number of men 
in the companies, and to add two more com- 
panies and two majors to each regiment of in- 
fantry. 1 most heartily coincide with the re- 
marks of General Schofield on the need of mili- 
tary legislation.” 

Mr. Pendleton, the United States Minister, 
has protested to the German Government 
against the expulsion of the five German- 
Americans from the island of Foehr. 





| 


The National Free-Trade Convention as- 
sembled in Chicago on Wednesday, about 200 
delegates being present from all parts of the 
country, David A. Wells, the President, de- 
livered an address, in which he said of the pur- 
poses of free-traders: ‘‘ We intend no revolu- 
tionary action. We will not denounce you as 
spoliators and robbers, even if you do con- 
tinue to accuse us of being enemies to American 
industry and corrupted with British gold. We 
admit the integrity of your motives. We de- 
sire to join with you in promoting Amcrican 
industry, in developing American agriculture, 
arts, manufactures, and mining. We agree 
with you that the prime object of all our work 
should be to take such measures as will reduce 
the cost of production, while yielding to 
American labor a constantly increasing rate of 
wages, What we mean by an increasing rate of 
wages is this: We desire to adopt such a policy 
as will raise the rate of wages in all the arts of 
this country in terms of money, and at the 
same time will give to each unit or dollar of 
that money a greater purchasing power in each 
decade than it had in the preceding. We also 
admit that inasmuch as the war created the 
necessity for a large increase in the duties on 
imports, time and discretion should be con- 
sidered in their method of removal. People 
who have been taught for long years to use 
crutches may reasonably ask to be permitted 
for a little time to use canes.’ 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has rendered 
a decision in the case of Joseph C. Mackin, 
convicted of perjury in denying that he re- 
ceived fraudulent ballots, affirming the decision 
of the lower court. This will send Mackin to 
the penitentiary for five years. 

Mayor Grace has sent to Governor Hill a 
long list of charges against Excise Commission- 
ers William P. Mitchell, Nicholas Haughton, 
and John J. Morris for malfeasance in office. 
The charges are accompanied by specitications 
founded on evidence lately produced before 
the Senate Investigating Committee. Com- 
missioners Mitchell and Haughton are accused 
of licensing improper places, and all three 
Commissioners are charged with licensing many 
bar-rooms connected with theatres. 


The official plurality for Foraker for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio is 18,197. 

The directors of the Boston Post on Thurs- 
day declined the offer of Carl Schurz for a 
controlling interest in the paper, and arrange- 
ments were made to provide fresh capital aad 
continue the Post as a Democratic organ. 


A great fire in Galveston, Texas, on Friday 
destroyed about sixty blocks of houses, in ail 
about 700 residences, many of them amoung the 
finest in the city. Hundreds of people were 
made homeless. The firemen were helpless, a 
great gale prevailing at the time. The loss is 
about $2,000,000. ’ 

The funeral services of Jobn McCullough, 
the actor, were held in Philadelphia on Thurs- 
day. Many distinguished actors were present. 


Charles J. Osborn, for many years well 
known in Wall Street, died on Wednesday in 
this city at the age of forty-eight. He left a 
fortune estimated at $5,000,000. 


Ex-Senator Wm. Sharon, of California, died 
on Friday afternoon. He was of Quaker de- 
scent, and spent his younger days in Ohio, 
where he was graduated from Athens College. 
He was admitted to the barin Missouri in 1845. 
He went to California in 1849, made a small 
fortune in real estate and.lost it. He was made 
the agent of the Bank of California at Virginia 
City, Nev., and made an immense foriune out 
of the mines there. He was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1874. 

Horace B. Claflin, the head of the great 
wholesale dry-goods house of H. B. Claflin & 
Co., died at his country seat in Fordham late 
on Saturday afternoon. He had a stroke 
of raralysis while entertaining some guests at 
dinner on ‘I! bursday evening. Mr. Clatlin was 
born on December 18, 1811, in Milford, Mass., 
where his father kept a country store. Enter- 





ing his father’s business when he reached his 
majority, he caused a discontinuance of the 
sale of liquor, which had formed part of the 
trade. Soon removing to Worcester, Mass., 
he started there with a partner in the dry-goods 
busines:, and was successful. In 1843 he re- 
moved to this city, and established the dry- 
roods house of Bulkley & Claflin in Cedar 
street. This was succeeded by the firms of 
Claflin, Mellen & Co. and H. B. Claflin & Co. 
An immense business was done by the last two 
houses, and, although twice embarrassed in 
times of general financial disaster, Mr. Claflin 
tided over all difficulties, and accumulated a 
large fortune. He was very liberal, and also 
unostentatious in his gifts to charitable objects. 
For many years he bad been one of the most 
prominent members of Plymouth Church, and 
he was also connected with various benevolent 
institutions and business corporations. 


Dr. Gustav Seyffarth, the learned German 
archeologist, died on Tuesday in this city in his 
eighty-ninth year. Dr. Seyifarth was born in 
Saxony, and was educated in Leipsic, where he 
became Professor of Archzology at the early age 
of thirty. He turned his attention to Egyptian 
studies, and disputed with Champollion the 
authorship of the now accepted theory of 
hieroglyphics. In 1855 he came to the United 
States and was for six years a professor in the 
Lutheran Seminary of St. Louis. In 1857 he 
published in this city a ‘Summary of Recent 
Discoveries in Biblical Chronology, Universal 
History, and Egyptian Archeology’ in Eng- 
lish and German. He was a constant con- 
tributor to European and American periodicals. 


FOREIGN. 


The Balkan Conference agreed on Wednes- 
day that the basis of its deliberations should be 
the restoration of the status quo ante in Ru- 
melia. No details were adopted. 


Believing that the final struggle of the Turk- 
ish empire for existence is approaching, Lord 
Salisbury has telegraphed to Mr. White, the 
Britisk representative at Constantinople, to as- 
sure the Porte that England will do her utmost 
to preserve the integrity of Turkey. 


It was officially announced from Belgrade, 
Servia, early Saturday morning that the Bul- 
garians had attacked the Servians at Vlasina, 
and King Milan accepted the act as a declara- 
tion of war. Peace therefore ended at 6A. Mm. 
Saturday. King Milan assumed command of 
the Servian army at once, and advanced into 
Bulgaria. The army marc‘ed in three divi- 
sions on Sofia. General Horvatovich com- 
mands the left wing, General Leshyanin the 
right, and King Milan the centre. ‘The whole 
force is expected to concentrate at Sofia on 
November 22. The roads are covered with 
snow, retarding the progress of the army. A 
sharp fight occurred on Saturday between the 
advance guards of the Servian and Bulgarian 
armies on the road between Trn and Viasina. 
The Bulgarians retired. Intense excitement 
prevailed at Sofia. Active preparations were 
made to defend the city. ‘Tue total available 
army of Servia, including the Landsturm or 
third levy, is about 170,000. The combined 
forces of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia are 
about 110,000. Probably not half of these 
numbers are now in the field. 


Six battalions of Servian infantry, two bat- 
talions of artillery, and two squadrons of cav- 
alry on Sunday attacked two battalions of reg- 
ular and irregular Bulgarian troops. The Bul- 

ians lost thirty-four killed and wounded. 
Servian troops have occupied Tzari-Brod, sus- 
taining small loss. Fifty Bulgarians were 
captured. Topalovitch, with the Morava 
Division, is operating against Trn. There was 
arumor current on Sunday that it had been 
captured. Colonels Mitchkovitch and Benetzki 
lead the advance on the Dragoman Pass. Gene- 
ral Yovanovitch is in command of the Danube 
Division, which is held as a reserve force at 
Bela Palank. Diuknitch is leading the Timok 
Division against Belgradjik. Each division 
consists of 2,000 men. Prince Alexander, of 
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Bulgaria, arrived at Sofia on Sunday morning, 
and was greeted with great enthusiasm. Bul- 
garia has decided to remain on the defensive. 


An official report from Colonel Benetzki on 
Monday said: ‘After a_ brilliant charge 
the Servians carried four Bulgarian redoubts 
beyond Tzari-Prod. Colonel Diuknitch, with 
the Timok division, has taken Kiela. The 
Servian troops continue advancing everywhere, 
and have captured 400 Bulgarian prisoners 
The Servians have lost 200 wounded and 50 
killed. A great battle isnow being fought in 
the direction of Dragoman.” 

Turkey on Monday refused to interfere be- 
tween Servia and Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarians on Monday evacuated their 
fortified position at Dragoman, which the Ser- 
vians attacked on Sunday. 

General Topalovitch, with the Morava divi- 
sion. on Tuesday bad a desperate battle with 
the Bulgarians at Trn, and the latter were to- 
tally defeated. The Servians fought with great 
gallantry and captured two guns and many 


prisoners. Three battalions of Bulgarians sur- 
rendered. A battalion of Bulgarian volunteers 


stationed at a point on the Timok River capitu- 
lated without firing a gun to Colonel Diuk- 
nitch, commanding the Servian Timok Divi- 
sion. 

The Servian division marching on Widdin 
gave battle on Tuesday to the Bulgarians near 
Widdin, and inflicted upon them acrushing de- 
feat. The loss was heavy on both sides, The 
Servians captured 1,000 prisoners. The head- 
quarters of the Servian army has been fixed at 
Tzari-Brod. 

The invasion of Macedonia by the Greek 
army is imminent. 

The unanimous opinion of both the English 
press and the public condemns King Milan in 
the severest terms, not so much for the actual 
Servo-Bulgarian troubles themselves as_ be- 
cause, in the Standurd’s words, ‘‘ the eager 
eyes of Russia and Austria are peering from 
behind.” 

M. Brisson, the French Premier, made a 
statement on Monday in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties respecting the policy of the Government. 
It was received very coldly by the members, 
especially an allusion to the refusal of the 
Government to grant a general amnesty to 
political prisoners. A Cabinet crisis is probable, 
The statement indicated a probable abandon 
ment of the Tonquin and Madagascar cam- 
paigns, 

Mr. Gladstone formally opened the Midlo- 
thian campaign with a speech at Edinburgh on 
Wednesday. He spoke about eighty minutes. 
When he appeared on the platform the audi- 
ence rose as one man with such a shout as 
fairly took him aback for the moment by its 
loudness and suddenness. He recovered at 
once and bowed to all sides. When he said 
he approached *‘a graver question,” there was 
instantly an eager cry, and the hush following 
showed that the audience saw a reference to 
the burning question of disestablishment. He 
distinguished throughout between the churches 
of Scutland and England, and said that the 
former question was for the Scotch people. In 
the whole speech there was not a single deti- 
nite statement as to whether he approves dis- 
establishment or not. The following came 
nearest it, and frankly admits his present pur- 
pose: ‘‘lam far from saymgthati. 1 were a 
main twenty years younger, if L could stand 
before you ut a future election, and if at a fu- 
ture election circumstances were rioe for taking 
a matter of this kind in hand on one side or on 
the other—I am far from saying that I should 
then urge you not to give it the first place in 
your thoughts. But, gentlemen, I am now 
laboring with all my heart for the unity of the 
Liberal party.” in conclusion he declared the 
question was a phantom Jigbt to lure the Lib- 
erals from the path of duty. The Scotch Lib- 
eral papers generally give the speech faiut 
praise or condemn tt. 


Mr. Gladstone delivered another bh in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday. He said ic was 





impossible for Parliazent to deal with the Trish 
question satisfactorily, except by the action 
of a party powerful enough to act indepen- 
dently of the Irish vote. According to Tory 
as well as Liberal reports, such 2 party in the 
coming Parliament can only be the Liberal 
party. 

Mr. Gladstone delivered the second regular 
speech of his Midlothian campaign at West 
Calder on Tuesday. He said: ** 1 have heard 
complaints since the passage of the Redistribu- 
tion Act that in Scotland the increase m the rep 
resentation in Parliament is inadequate. This ts 
not my fault. The whole Tory party opposed the 
proposal, but I was still able to secure a re 
semblance to what, in my opinion, should be 
the Scotch proportion. Dealing now with 
local administration, I can say that if the 
Scotch people in the future make a demand 
for extended measures for local government, 
the demand will be du'y considered.” Re- 
ferring to the Irish question, Mr. Gladstone 
said: ‘*Mr. Parnell has conveyed to me, 
through the confidential medium of the news 
papers, a suggestion that I bad better frame a 
plan for the local government of Ireland, 1 
propose now to reply to Mr. Parnell in an 
equilly confidential manner. Perhaps you 
gentlemen won't mention it. — But my reasons 
tor not complying with Mr. Parnell’s request 
are that, though Ireland wishes and deserves 
respectful and favorable attention, yet uvtil the 
elections the Irish wishes are constitutionally 
unknown. I believe Mr. Parnell bas taken 
me for a person wanting in expcrience in 
public life or one who has not protited 
by experience, if he imagines me rash enough 
to make myself a voluntary physician for the 
people of Ireland instead of those authorized 
doctors she sends to the House of Commons. 
It would seriously damage any proposal hatch- 
ed in my mind if the Lrish censtitutional ques 
tion should arise. If a proposal be made it 
can only be effectively made by the Govern 
ment, although the Governn.ent are rather 
silent on the subject, aud appear disinclined 
to use language calculated to render less easy 
their relations with the party to whem they 
owe much through the transactions of the last 
Parliament, If the present Government con 
tinues, every Minister of the Opposition will re 
quire to hear their views before expressing his 
own. Thus it is impossible to accede to Mr 
Parnell’s kind invitation.” 


A large crowd of factory girls on Thursday 
mobbed Mr. Cherles Edward Lewis, the Con- 
servative member of Parliament for London. 
derry, Ireland, and treated him in a most 
shameful manner. 


The terms of settlement of the Adams-Cole 
ridge case have been made public in London. 
Some person of eminence is to decide whether 
compensation shall be paid to Mr. Adams, and 
if so, what amount. Mr. Bernard Coleridge, 
while unreservedly withdrawing the charges 
made, states most positively that he made them 
in good faith. Mr. Adams ts happy frankly 
to accept such assurances. Lord Coleridge 
withdraws any language which may be con- 
strued as casting imputations upon his charac 
ter or motives. He is perfectly willing to 
make Mrs, Adams a peusion of £600 a year, 

Mr. Stead is now in prison garb at the Co!d- 
bath Fields Prison. His term will expire on 
January 19. 

Lord Dufferin, Vicerov of India, on Thurs- 
day ordered General Prendergast, Commander 





are not to be molested util the inveders cres 
the frontier, when all are to be slnin. Many 
Europeans are leaving Manda’ay uvhindered 


King Theebaw’s man of-war has been cap- 
tured. Only one British officer was wounded 
A slight skirmis! bas taken place between a 
small body of British troops and Burmese 
frontier guards, The latter fled. 

Ruiz Zorrilla, the Spanish Radical, writes to 
the London Standard denying that he insti 
gated the Carthagena revolt. He recounts his 
long political services to Spain, and declares 
that he has never been a Cemagocue, His 
programme now is the same as before—pro 
ETESS 28 OPP eed to reaction and conservetiem as 
opposed to anarchy. He is rexndy to return to 
Spain when the liberties cherished by honest 
men are restored 

The Socialist Lieske, who was convicted on 
July 1 of the murder of Police-Counselor 
Rumpff at Frankfort, Germany, on the mght of 
January 13 last, was on Tucscav behe ded 
He prot sted to the last that he was innocent 
ot the crime, and behaved compe sedly 
The 
side of the 


Vesuvius is againin a state of eruption 
lava is streaming down the west 
mountain, and some alarm is expressed 

It became definitely known on Saturday that 
Riel would surely be hanged at Regina en 
Monday. Intense excitement prevailed among 
the French-Canadian population, and threats 
were made by their representatives in Paria 
mert to withdraw their support from Sir John 
Macdonald, 

The execution teok place on Mené@ay mern 
ing, AS: o'’clock. He acted with remarkalls 
firmness on the seaffold, but made nospeech, at 
the earnest request of bis priests. Only twenty 
people were present. Riel was forty-one years 


of are, was the son of an intrepid hunter \ho 
married a squaw, and was cducated et St 
Mary's College, Montreal, — In 1869 he led the 
first revolt of the Metis, which General Wo!se 
lev repressed He acted asa profe Ssscr in Aa 
Montana Jesuit college for some tme. In the 
fall of 1884 he again returned to the North 


west, and, failins to get the Government to ac 
cept his offer to leave the country for £5,000, 
he fomented the second tising, for which he 
has paid the penalty 

The French Canadians were greatly excited 
over Riel’s Inte, ar d hoped until the last mo 
ment that he would again be reprieved. When 
it was announced on Monday that the execu 
tion bad taken place, the French quarter in 
Montreal disp) wed svinbols of mourning 
every where Threats of revenge were heard 
on all sides; students paraded the streets cheer 
ing for Piel, and mass meetings were cailed for 
the evenin.. 

The excitement in Montreal over the hang 
ing of Riel culminated on Monday night in a 
great procession of 12,000 French Canadians 
carrying French flags and transpirencies. 
They marched down St. Lawrence (treet with 
efligus of the Cabinet Ministers mounted oF a 
wagon, Arriving at the Champ-de- Mars, the eff 
gies of J. A. Chapleau and Sir Hector fa ize- 
vin were hanged and burned. The mob then 
marched to Victoria Square, and one of t em, 


| climbing up on the statue ef the Queen, low- 


ered a noose ‘oO tie crowd, This was placcd 
around the neck of Sir Jotim A | Maedonald’s 
efligy, which was pulled up. Oil was then 


| sprinkled over the figure, and, a lizht being put 


of the Burmah expeditionary force, to invade | 


Purmah forthwith and proceed with all haste 
to capture Mandalay. The British forces 
crossed the frontier immediately. 

Advices from Calcutta state that King Thee- 
baw has ordered that all Engitshmen in Burmah 
be exterminated. King Theebaw has issued a 


proclamatoun mfusng to accept ‘the 
absurd proposals of the Indian Govern- 
met,” and therefore declaring war. He pro 


mises to lead bis troops personally, and calls 
upon his subjects to fight for the defence of 


| the statue 


toi, the figure and statue were soon enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke and flame. A larre body 
of police found their way within afew fret of 
but were afraid to :terfere, The 


| mob ther marched to Colonel Ou met’s hors), 


and hanged his eMizy to a tree opposite, Seve 


| ral places were stoned and Protestant churches 


their country and their religion. Europeans ' 


were hissed. The disorders subsi lod on Tes 
day. There was considerable excitement in 
other Canadian cities. 


The death sentence pasecd on these recently 
convicted of murder in connection with the 
Northwest rebellion wil be commuted in seve- 
ral cases. The others will be carried intg 
effect on the date fixed, November 27th 
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WAR IN THE BALKANS 


SeRvIA has declared war against Bulgaria, and 
begun hostile movements. Her army, in three 
divisions, is entering the territory of the Princi- 
pality. The left, or northern, wing, crossing 
the Timok, at Bregova, near its mouth in the 
Danube, is operating in the direction of Wid- 
din. The centre, under King Milan in per- 
son, advanceson the road from Nish to Vratza. 
The right wing has entered Bulgaria at Tzari- 
Brod, and occupied the defile of Dragoman, 
on the direct road to its apparent objective 
point, the capital, Sofia, and has been success- 
ful in a desperate engagement before Trn. 
Unprepared and outnumbered, the Bulgarians 
retre before the invader; but Prince Alex- 
ander calls his people to arms, and troops are 
gathered, and cannon mounted, at Sofia. 
Milan, in his declaration of war, assigns va- 
rious flimsy reasons for his aggression; Alex- 
ander, in his appeal, calls his foe ‘‘ treacher- 
ous and cowardly.” 

If not treacherous, Servia’s onslaught on the 
Bulgarians is certainly more wantonly* unpro- 
voked and more unjustifiable than were even 
the atrocities committed on that people by the 
Turks, a year before the outbreak of the great 
war of 1877. When the Moslems drenched 
with blood the soil of what is now—or was 
lately—Eastern Rumelia, their Christian sub- 
jects of Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina were 
up inarms against them, the Russians were 
preparing to invade and destroy the Ottoman 
Empire, and the Bulgarians conspiring to rise 
and join in the crusade. Fanati2ism and fear 
maddened the Turks to do the bloody work 
which was to cost them most of their depen- 
dencies in the Balkan peninsula. The Servians 
have no such excuse for lighting the torch of 


war. They do it against men of their own 
Slavic race and Christian faith and Greek 


creed, their fellow-sufferers for centuries under 
the Turkish yoke—a people whose surpass- 
ing sufferings, in fact, brought on that final de- 
liverance of Servia herself which Milan and his 
generals, aided by bands of volunteers from 
Russia and the desperate struggles of the Mon 
tenegrins and Herzegovinians, vainly  en- 
deavored to achieve in 1876. The Czar’s Bul- 
garian campaign made Servia independent, and 
created the semiindependent big Bulgaria 
of the treaty of San Stefano. Beaconsfield, 
Andrassy, and Bismarck substituted for that 
creation at the Berlin Congress the collectively 
smaller and separately governed Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia of the last seven years. The 
latter province was less than semi-independent. 
Its people rose two months ago, and proclaimed 
their union with their brethren north of the di- 
viding Balkan range. Prince Alexander accepts 
the revolutionary call, and thus infringes upon 
the rights of his suzerain, the Sultan. But it is 
not the Sultan who draws the sword to revindi- 
cate his rights and save his possessions. It is 
Servia, neither robbed nor threatened nor in- 
sulted, but apprehensive lest her neighbor's 
aggrandizement prevent her in future from 
annexing a coveted adjoining part of the still 
Turkish territory, which was her own before 
the fatal battle of Kosovo in 1389. She pro- 
claims the union of North and South Bulgaria 
a ‘‘ disturbance of the balance of power in the 
Balkans,” which she must prevent by force of 














arms, and rushes her army madly into the 
mountains. 

King Milan’s forces are more numerous and 
better organized, armed, and trained than 
those of the invaded countries, whose national 
autonomy is ten times younger than that of 
Servia. In population, however, the united 
Bulgarian State is much superior, containing 
about 3,000,000 to Servia’s 2,000,000. Its de- 
fensive attitude and the opening of winter also 
offer considerable advantages. But it is not 
the relative strength and position of these 
two combatants that Will decide the contest. 
It opens while an ambassadorial con- 
ference of the great European Powers, 
assembled for the very purpose of settling 
this new ‘Eastern question,” is holding its 
sittings in Constantinople, and while Tur- 
key, Austria-Hungary, and Russia are begin- 
ning to concentrate troops for an arbitrament 
of war. ‘‘The fact that Servia has declared 
war against Bulgaria will not alter the pros- 
pects of the Balkan Conference,” says Prince 
Bismarck’s semi-official organ, the North Ger- 
man Gazette, laconically and coolly. But what 
those prospects are, and what is likely to fol- 
low if the Conference fails to result in a Euro- 
pean concert, Prince Bismarck himself is prob- 
ably unable to tell. 

Incalculabie passions and interests, per- 
sonal as well as national, have entered largely 
intothe complications. Prince Alexander will 
risk everything, from youthful ambition. Milan 
is driven on by the perplexities of his situation, 
arising from the dissatisfaction of his people 
with his pro-Austrian policy, and the _ plot- 
tings of a pretender to his throne, Peter Kara- 
georgevitch. Czar Alexander III. has evidently 
been made ungovernably angry by his Bul- 
garian namesake's stubborn resistance to Rus- 
sian imperial directions, and skilful use, for his 
own purposes, of schemes hatched by Muscovite 
workers for different if not opposite objects. 
The Czar’s subjects, on the other hand, are 
equally ardent in their manifestations of sym- 
pathy with the Bulgarian revolution, which 
they deem a step in the right Panslavic di- 
rection. Milan is denounced by the Russian 
press as a Slavic renegade and fratricidal tyrant. 
Per contra, the Hungarians, who, in 1876, ex 
ulted at the news of every Servian defeat at the 
hands of the Pashas, now—from the same almost 
blind animosity toward movements favored by 
the Panslavists—give their loudest cheers to the 
faithless Slav Prince, forgetting that the Czar, 
too, wishes him success. The Greeks burn 
with desire to mingle in the fray on the anti- 
Bulgarian side, in order to seize Macedonia. 
Turkey waits for a favorable opportunity to 
scize the Balkan passes and recover some pow- 
er, in alliance with somebody. Her former 
friends, the Tory statesmen of England, stand 
now on the side of Bulgaria, on account of the 
British elections to come, and France and Italy 
are likely to throw their diplomatic influence into 
the same scale. At the moment, the decision 
still rests with the three Emperors—but is the en- 
tente cordiale of Skierniewice still alive ? 





THE TRANSFORMATION 
LEGE. 


THE recent announcement that President Por- 
ter, of Yale College, will resign his position at 


OF THE COL- 





the close of the present educational year has 
provoked a lively discussion regarding the suc- 
cession. A host of candidates have already 
been suggested, and many new names will be 
presented during the months still to elapse be- 
fore a decision is reached. Without at present 
entering upon the personal question, it is well 
to point out the opposing principles which 
contend for mastery in the choice of a new 
President. 

The American college in its origia was essen- 
tially a church institution. When the people 
of the Connecticut colony began to talk about 
an institution of learning, it was expressly pro- 
posed that they should found a ‘‘ school 
of the Church,” by contributions from the 
several Congregational churches. The sole 
object, indeed, was to provide a learned 
ministry, that every church might have ‘‘a 
scholar to its minister.” Even when, years 
later, the scope of the institution was some- 
what broadened, its object was still declared to 
be ‘‘the upholding and propagating of the 
Christian Protestant religion, by a succession 
of learned and orthodox men,” their develop- 
ment into supporters of ‘‘orthodoxy ” being thus 
made an end of their education equally 
with their mastery of knowledge. The con- 
trol of the College was vested im a body of 
‘orthodox ”’ clergymen of the colony, ‘‘ ortho- 
dox” in all these cases being equivalent to 
supporters of the Congregational Church, since 
there were at that time no other ministers of 
the Gospel in the region. This original body was 
empowered to fill vacancies among the trustees 
from the same class of the community, the 
purpose (which has been consistently carried 
out) being to keep the government of the insti- 
tution in the hands of the Congregational 
clergy of Connecticut. Church influence was 
scarcely less prominent in the early history 


of Harvard. The act of 1642 constituted 
a number of the ‘‘teaching elders” trus- 
tees, and the State Constitution of 1780 


made ‘‘the ministers of the Congregational 
churches in the towns of Cambridge, Water- 
town, Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, and 
Dorchester” overseers in connection with the 
Governor, Licutenant-Governor, members of 
the Council, and State Senators, while it was 
not until 1848 that a clergyman of any deno 
mination other than Congregational became eli- 
gible to a place in the Board. In its early pe- 
riod ‘‘the College,” according to President 
Quincy, ‘‘ was conducted asa theological in- 
stitution, having religion for its basis and chief 
object.” 

The college in this country was thus origi- 
nally a school for the training of young men to 
become ministers of what was virtually the 
Established Church. In fact, in the early days 
the education of a youth almost implied his pre- 
paration for the ministry. So subordinate were 
the other ‘‘learned professions” that during 
the first half century of Yale College only thirty 
of its graduates became physicians, because 
medical service in New England was mainly 
supplied by the clergy. A graduate of the 
class of 1716 became involved in trouble with 
his church at Northfield, Mass., because he 
gave so much of his time to the healing of 
bodily rather than spiritual disease; and the in- 
ventory of his effects mentions, besides the re- 
ligious library, a ‘‘surgeon’s pocket case of 
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instruments,” ‘‘two lancets,” and other like 
appliances. A full half of all the gradu- 
ates from Yale during the first fifty years of its 
existence became Congregational clergymen, 
and the proportion was even larger at Harvard 
in its early history. 


| ‘orthodox " church. The conservative party 
may carry their point in the election of a new 
President, but they will only postpone the in 
| evitable. A great modern college cannot be 
permanently conducted upon the same lines as 
| a colonial divinity school 


Under such circumstances, the construction | 


of a college curriculum was a very simple mat- 
ter. The college was really only a theological 
seminary, and a Board of clerical Trustees 
were merely called upon to decide what were 
the studies best calculated to fit young men for 
the ministry. It was natural and proper 
enough that they should proceed upon the 
theory that, the end being to make a minister 
of the student, all students should pursue the 
same course. Hebrew and theology thus be- 
came features of the curriculum as naturally 
as Latin and Greek, and every student was as 
much bound to take the former as the latter. 
The ancient theory of the college was thus 
that of an institution to turn out ‘‘ orthodox ” 
ministers. The modern theory makes it an 
institution to ground young men in the ele- 
ments of an education which shall fit them 
for any pursuit. The ancient theory is exem- 
plified in the foundation of Yale; the modern 
in the present management of Harvard. The 
Cambridge student has scarcely entered the in- 
stitution before he is called upon to decide for 
himself what course of study he will pursue. 
Less than half of the studies of the Fresh- 
man year are prescribed for the whole 
class, and after the Freshman year every- 
thing is elective, with the exception of a few 
exercises in English composition, This is 
the result of a steady growth in the permis- 
sion of choice, which began with the ex- 
periment of allowing options in modern lan- 
guages in 1825, proceeded to the establishment 
of electives for Seniors and Juniors in 1846, 
extended the system to Sophomores in 1867, 
and enlarged it to comprehend Freshmen in 
1884. No fewer than 189 courses, divided 
among twenty departments, are now offered the 
student, instead of the one invariable system 
originally prescribed for all. The only relic of 
the attempt to make him as ‘‘ orthodox” as 
‘‘Jearned,” is the compulsion to attend chapel 
prayers ; but even as to this there is so much 
latitude that the regulation cannot much 
longer be maintained. In short, instead of 
being run through a mill with cogs designed 
to grind out a clergyman, or at the very least 
an ‘‘orthodox” believer, he is treated as a 
young man who, at nineteen (the average age 
of admission to Harvard), is qualified, and 
should be made, to choose how he will pre- 


ENGLISH * SENSATIONAL JOURNALISM,’ 


THE full text of the evidence on the trial of 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and others, 
for abduction has reached this country, and it 
furnishes altogether a most singular and in 
teresting chapter in the history of the news 
paper press, The first thing that strikes one 
on reading it is the extent to which Stead, 
the editor, was probably indebted for 


interest taken by the English people in all 
the doings of the aristocracy. The ‘‘society 
good deal of money out of it. Stead appealed 
to it in the strongest way when he announced 
that he had, in his explorations in 
vicious resorts, come on the track of noble 
men and gentlemen of the highest position, 
and even of ‘‘princes of the blood 
This touched the imagination not only of all 
those who like the scandals of high life and 
revel in the ‘secret memoirs” of dissolute 


for the overthrow of ‘‘caste” and the de 
struction of privileges. For this reason, 
if for no. other, no such stroke of 
journalistic enterprise could have been 
made in this country. We have no class 


their vices highly sensational material for news- 
papers, and no editor would be believed who 
announced that he was going to lay bare the 
moral rottenness of the clerical profession. 
Those of our journalists who try in any de- 
gree to walk in Stead’s paths, have to rely al- 
most wholly on the indecency of their narra- 
tive to make it sell, and this alone repels re- 
spectable people at the outset, and soon palls 
on the others, 

It appears also from the evidence that Stead, 
who was a new arrival in London and has no 
great gifts as a writer, had no pecuniary in 
terest in the (Gazette, was determined to make 
himself valuable to the proprietors by werking 
the sensational vein, and transformed the paper 
from the outset. He got up various small sen- 





pare himself for what he plans to make his life | 


work, How well the system works appears very 


clearly from the showing made by Professor | 


Palmer, himself originally a disbeliever in the 
elective principle, in his very valuable article 
in the November number of the Andover 
Review upon ‘‘ The New Education.” 

Yale College has greatly modified its course, 
and has given considerable scope to the elec- 
tive principle; but it has clung pretty stoutly 
to the original theory of its establishment. It is 
still an institution practically governed by a few 
clergymen of a single denomination in a single 
State. Itis still insisted by the believers in the 
old theory that the first requisite for a Presi- 
dent is that he shall bea clergyman of the 


sations, and then one great one about the condi 
tion of the navy, and finally took up the trade in 
young girls, which was known to be cartied 
on to a greater or less extent between England 
and the Continent, owing largely to defects in 
the English law. Out of this he determined 
to make something He said on the trial 
that the question had interested and occupied 


, him for years, but he produced no proof of it 


His general allegations as to the phenomena of 
London vice were all to be found in the evi- 
dence taken before the Lords’ Committee in 
1883. What he undertook to do was to sup- 
ply proof, and expose individual offenders 
His first article led people to suppose that he 
had really accomplished this—that is, that by a 
series of elaborate investigations, conducted 
with extraordinary skill and care, and at great 
expense, he had laid bare the whole secret of 
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the trade; could tell people where young 
girls were ‘‘kept ip stock:” who purchased 
them, and who took orders for them, and by 
what means their abduction was Kept secret 
from the police and the public. All this was 
of course highly important if true, and the way 
in which he announced it raised public 
curiosity to the fever point 


His management 
of this part of the sensation was a masterpiece 
of skill 
ty, high and low, virtuous and vicious, on the 
tiptoe of expectation. He caused the office of 


He put every class of the communi 


| the paper to be surrounded by vast crowds, 


who were ready to purchase the paper 


j at any price The editions of it that 


' Were sold 


the success of his venture to the deep | 


surpassed in size 
known in periodical literature The presses 
were kept going night and day for weeks, The 


anvthing 


| proprietors, who had only put $2,000 into the 


papers” live on this feeling, and some make a 


*‘ investigation,” must have been delighted by 
the results of their venture although 
they employed another man to revise 
Stead’s articles and remove some of the 
nastiness Stead himself rose suddenly 
into that most delightful kind of fame in 
which both the good and the bad regani a 
man with envy and admiration — that is to 
say, he had ingratiated himself with archbishops 
and philanthropic bodies by a performance 


| which the venders of obscene literature § all 


courts, but of the rising democrats all over 
England who are now girding up their loins | 


over London would have given their eves t 
have thought of 


After all this, the breakdown of his case in 


} court could not but be highly dramatic The 


here, except clergymen, whose position makes | 


case rested almost wholly on the evidence of twe 
persons, himself and a woman named Jarrett 
an old and worn-out procuress. The ease with 


which he was deceived—for deceived he 


| undoubtedly was—would be remarkable if 


a turn for the sensational were not vearly 
always accompanied by an eager credulity 
The woman Jarrett seems to have exhausted 
all the means of livehhood offered by vice 
and to have determined to fall back, at least for 
a few months, on penitence She accordingly 
went to Mrs. Josephine Butler in the character 
of a Magdalene, and was taken up by that ex 
cellent lady with great avidity, as an extrvor 
dinarily bad case. The fallen women with whom 
charitable people like Mrs. Butler have to deal 
are usually young and not very far gone in 
iniquity. It is rare that old offenders, like 
Jarrett, fal) into their hands, and Jarrett appears 
to have made an unusually strong impression, 
and plaved the part of an eleventh-hour sin 
ner in a ‘‘Home”™ with much skill. When 
Stead came to Mrs. Butler, therefore, to 
look for an expert to aid him in his 
investigations, she at once recommended 
Jarrett, but begged Stead to be careful 
in questioning her, so as not to torture 
her too much with the awful reminiscences of 
her past life. It was Jarrett, therefore, who was 
to furnish proof of the way young girls were 
‘‘kept in stock” and sold by their parents to 


| wicked aristocrats, and s»irited away. To 


make a long story short, she apparently knew 
no more about the matter than Stead himself. 


| She took his money, went to a decent family 


| 
| 
daughter for 


and got them to let her have their 
respectable domestic _ ser- 
vice, delivered the girl to him, and told 
him a pack of lies. In court she acknowledged 
her falsehoods, threw off the penitent’s mask, 


} 
; 
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and was saucy to the Attorney-General and 
the Judge, and poor Stead had to acknowledge 
that she had deceived him, and that many of 
the things which he hud vouched for as within 
his ‘‘ personal knowledge” rested solely on 
Jarrett’s word, One wicked girl, who had 
tried to sell ber little sister, of whom he gave a 
doleful account in the Gazette, be confessed be 
had searched for in vain. On no trace ot her 
had he ever lighted. 

The accounts of the bad noblemen, and the 
princes of the blood, who were engaged in 
this infamous traflic, he seems to have got 
wholly trom inmates of brothels, when treat 
ing them to champagne. Of course they saw 
what he was after, and appear to have *‘ stuffed” 
him to ais heart’s content. Not one purticle 
of other proof was he able to produce. 
The witnesses whom he called, besides 
Jarrett, were intended simply to show his 
good faith and the purity of his motives. 
His humiliation in court would in fact have 
been most pitiable if bis articles in the Ga- 
zette could have been produced. The jury 
were confined to the consideration of the Aim- 
strong case, however, and therefore could 
not sce the full extent of the man’s folly. 
The Armstrong case was very important from 
the fact that it has proved the means of expos- 
ing Stead’s absurd credulity, and yet, bad he 
been only a little more cautious, the trial would 
never have taken place, and he would now be 
vaporing away, as the holder of the most 
awful secrets about English society. It was 
his desire to furnish a practical Qemonstra- 
tion that brought him within the meshes 
of the law, and yet he might hav: kept 
his hold on his public without attempting 
anything of the kind. When once he got him- 
self and his colaborers under the cold eye of a 
judge and cross-examining counsel, the won- 
derful stories which so roused the bishops and 
the philanthropic ladies, and filled cynical for- 
cign observers of English socicty with glee, 
were instantly dissolved into nofhingness. 

We speak of his credulity as absurd because 
it appezrs to h ve been so great as to relieve 
him from the charge which we have ourselves 
several times made egainst him—of being a 
meiely mercenary concocter of sensations, On 
the trial he appears to have excited pity rather 
than disgust, and consequently his treatment 
in jul as a common malefactor bas caused 
envugh indignation to mak’ the Government 
put him among the first-class misdcmeanants. 
But hi- career us a sensational editor may fairly 
be considered over. 

His failure in this field shows how unfa- 
miliar it isin England. No American editor 
of the Stcad scLool would ever have attempt- 
edso much, with such slender materials, and, 


morcover, never could bave accomplish- 
ed so much, owing to the — greater 
warinss of the public. The American 


speculator would have cautiously put Jarrett’s 
storics into the form of an interview, and let 
it go for what it was woith. He would have 
hft it as highly smeed as possible, be would 
lave ke, t avay fiom the archbishops and the 
p! ilanthrepists, ad, far from announem: him- 
self as the aposile ofa great reform, would 
have devoted all bis energies to selling large 
«ditions during tic first day or two of the ex- 
citement, 





PAUPERISM IN THE GERMAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 


UNDER this title a correspondent of the Revue 
Internationale de l Enzeiynement for October 15 
has written an article of unusual interest. The 
writer is a German, or at least gives himself out 
for one; and the criticism is not the malignant 
fault-tinding of an enemy, but the close scrutiny 
of a friend who thinks that the recognition of an 
evil is the first step to a remedy, and who does 
not rest satisfied with that first step. The ques- 
tions which he raises are not yet burning ques- 
tions with us, although the “seed of fire” shows 
itself here and there in our educational systems, 
and people have begun to ask about the limits of 
State aids. It is no secret that higher education 
needs endowment. No considerable university 
or college can live by the fees of its students, and 
in the. best equipped institutions of learning 
every student is in debt to the foundation for the 
necessary difference between the price and the 
costof tuiticn. Thisislegitimate; but itisa much 
nicer question how far aid should be extended to 
those who are too poor to meet the other ex- 
penses of university life. It is a question that 
the churches have settled for themselves long 
ago, and the ministry of the Word is largely re- 
cruited from the beneficiaries of the theological 
seminaries. Every now and then some religious 
paper is assailed by queries on the part of some 
dissatisfied person, who thinks that the whole 
system of beneficiary education is wrong, and 
who is rash enoug» to maintain that the clerical 
profession would stand higher, would wiel:l more 
influence, a1.d, which is not to be despised, would 
command more ample emoluments, i? it were put 
on precisely the sume footing with the other learn- 
ed professions. Every such malapert inquirer has 
been s'lenced almost as soon as he had formulated 
his views, if they may be called views. The benefi- 
ciary class has furnished the lights of the profes- 
sion, and the future soldier of the cross is compared 
with the cadet at West Point, the cadet at Anna- 
polis, who are educated by the nation to defend 
the nation. The thought of obligation is peremp- 
torily rebuked, The young man who devotes 
himself to a sacred calling which holds out so 
few worldly prizes to its followers, has thereby 
earned his support for the six or seven vears ne- 
cessary for collegiate and theological training. It 
is true that every one who enters any other pro- 
fession goes 1n for the big prizes, and perhaps the 
city church, which corresponds to the marshal’s 
b&ton of the French soldier, may tower high in 
the day-dreams of most young theological stu- 
dents; bat this is a matter for the churches to 
settle, and, as has been said, they have settled it 
—and the only rea-on theological education has 
been brought in here is, that the clerical profes- 
sion is the only one in which systematic aid is 
given in this country. 

In Germany every one knows that a greater or 
less proportion of the university students receive 
aid from certain endowments, and some of the 
smaller universities are fabled to have so many 
bursaries at command that the authorities are only 
too glad to find students on whom to bestow 
them. But, accorting to the correspondent of 
the Revue, the larger universities are invaded by 
an ever increasing mass of destitute students, and 
the evil has gained such proportions that, deli- 
cate as are the social questions involved, some- 
thing must be said, something, if possible, must 
be done. In the course of the same week one stu- 
dent petitioned the municipal] authorities of Berlin 
to be put on the nigbt-gang of street-sweepers in 
order that he might not intermit his attendance 
on lectures, and a student at the University of 
Vienna was sent out of town as a vagrant with- 
out profession and without visible means of sup- 
port. These instances, which the correspondent 





| puts in full relief at the beginning of his article, 


do not stir any very deep emotion. Occupation 
is very much a matter of taste, and the position 
of a s‘reet-sweeper has a certain fas*ination that 
is deniec to that of a waiter in a hotel. In every 
Amcrican college, men can be found who provide 
for their daily wants by their daily toil while pur- 
suing their academic studies, and nowhere are 
men in this position treated with more respect 
than here. But work is not pauperism, and it is 
pauperism that we have to consider—the revival 
on a grand scale of the order of begging-students, 
known to every one who has looked into the his- 
tory of the Middle Ages. 

The greatest contingent of this army of unfor- 
tunates, says our informant, is naturally fur- 
nished by the provinces. The richly endowed 
schools of Berlin and Vienna have powerful at- 
tractions for all young men who desire to devote 
themselves to higher studies, not to mention the 
many resources of these great capitals in the 
way of general culture. Besides, students of this 
class hope to find more ready means of support 
in the great cities, in which meny benevolent in- 
stitutions have been tounded for the relief of 
needy students. Berlin presents fewer advan- 
tages in this respect than her venerable Viennese 
sister, enriched as she has been by legacies ever 
since the foundation in 1363. In 1874 Vienna dis- 
posed of 283 bursaries. ‘Then there are mutual- 
aid societies formed by the students of each 
Faculty—societies which grant their members 
regular assistance in monev, or help them to de- 
fray the expenses of examinations. Besides these 
unions composed of students, tuere ar- several 
private benevolent instituticns, each with its 
own sphere ; there are the Rudophinum and the 
Asylverein, which take care of seventy students 
of the Polytechnic School and twenty-two stu- 
dents of the University. The Committee for 
Students’ Refectories issues annually ten thou- 
san tickets for meals, to say nothing of similar 
provision for Israehtish students. The Sick Stu- 
dents’ Relief Association provides beds for stu- 
dents in the section of the hospital reserved for 
that class, and sends annually a large number to 
health resorts. Analogous institutions are de- 
veloping rapidly in Berlin, and are assuming 
vast proportions in tbat great city, the growth 
of which strikes even the Western imagination 
with wonder. 

The heart of the pLilanthropist may rejoice at 
this multiplication of benevolent agencies, but 
the trouble is that the supply only serves to in- 
crease the demand, and the class of pauper stu- 
dents is growing out ot all proportion to the 
population. And here the correspcndent of the 
Revue touches the weak spot; but touching the 
weak spot only hurts and does noi help. Many 
of these pauper students are absolutely without 
any vocation for higher studies. This is also true 
of the well-to-do; but the well-to-do can take care 
of themselves, while the poor student has to make 
his way by his studies, and the question comes 
up: Is it well to attract, by systematic benevo- 
lence, a host of mediocrities to engage in studies 
which demand a certain amount ot talent to be- 
gin with and an average of culture that is incom- 
patible with penury ? 

The elevation of the masses is not a potent cry 
in America, because the masses are already ele- 
vated; perhaps, as the struggle for existence be- 
comes narder, we shall recognize more distinctly 
the stratification of society for which thus far we 
are mainly indebted to the insizut ot the local 
editor. In Europe it is a cry that cannot be 
neglected, and any attempt to find fault with 
any org:unization for furthering the rise of the so- 
called ‘* lower order.” is apt to excite the bitterest 
animosities, and the correspondent of the Revue 
is evidently a little afraid of his thesis. Still, he 
maintains tbat all this mass of pauper students 
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cannot be actuated by ideal aspirations, by a dis 
interected love of science; that there is vanity 
at work, and, what is worse, a secret hope—too 
often illusory—of niaking an easy and comfort- 
able living. Many of these unfortunate aspi- 
rants succumb physically in the struggle; many 
of them give up their hope of a career, and sub- 
side into the dreary work of mechanical in- 
struction. American students are usually little 
concerned in the future of their German fellow- 
etudents outside of the narrow circle of their spe- 
cial friends; but if one could see ~vhat becomes 
of the crowds that throng the more popular lec- 
ture-rooms, it would be a sad procession of fail- 
ures, At the distance of ten, twenty, thirty 
years, how many are there who have done any- 
thing for the science to which they devoted their 
early vigor and enthusiasm ? 

But these are not novel reflections, and it is 
time to turn to the second point of view. Apart, 
then, from the miserable failures which show how 
hazardous such a career is, we have to consider the 
interests of science which are compromised by 
this pauperism, dt appears that tnere are more 
poor students at Vienna than elsewhere, and that 
some of the Viennese professors have for several 
years deliberated very gravely about the injury 
done to the reputation of the University by the 
swarms of young men who come up (notably from 
Galicia and Hungary) to pursue their medical 
studies while making their living by private les- 
sons, by peddling matches, by small employments 
in connection with the exchange, the post-office, 
the telegraph. An American messenger-boy 
might, indeed, fiud time to read many a medical 
book on his leisurely way; but one wonders how 
that could be managed among a less good-hu- 
mored people than the Americans—decidedly the 
most good-humored people on earth. One of the 
employments in vogue among these students—a 
curious survival which, however, is now dying 
out—is the profession of itinerant musician ; and 
of course this calling cannot be followed to ad- 
vantage at the small seats of learning such as 
Graetz and Innspruck. Nothing will serve but 
Vienna. And in this infatuation these unfortu- 
nates are confirmed by the public at large, by the 
railway companies, and, it seems, by some of the 
professors themseives, who take for granted that 
the only motive that can prompt a young man to 
so desperate a struggle isan irresistible vocation, 
and that all these eager spirits are men of unu- 
sual genius. But, unfortunately, in the judgment 
of those who know, parental vanity is often the 
moving cause; and the power of application, the 
power of production are not confined to genius— 
they are found in hopeless mediocrity as well; 
only the application amounts to nothing, and the 
production is a mere beating out of the threshed 
straw. 

More grave than the lack of sufficient food, of 
decent lodging, of comfortable clothing, is the 
absence of a suitable early education at home, 
the want of intercourse with cultivated people 
during the time of study. The student of this 
class has never had an atmosphere that would fit 
him for the free breath of university life, and 
the necessities of daily toil prevent him from fol- 
lowing the university instructions in the appoint- 
ed way, and cut him off from the privileges 
which belong to his untrammelled brethren. The 
result is in most cases a sad failure. One only 
hears ot the few successes ; but those few suc- 
cesses must be set down as accidents, and the 
general outcome is a lowering of the intellectual 
tone of the professiéns. 

All this is uncomfortable in the extreme. Much 
of it, as has been said, has little meaning for us, 
but it may come to have a meaning, and, in any 
case, students all over the world have an interest 
in the fortunes of students. 

When we come to the remedies, we find in the 





first line the somewhat futile appeal to the good 
sense of parents, who are, apparently, to re- 
nounce pomps and vanities, and put their sons 
to a trade. We know what that means. We 
know that any good American mechanic, from 
a plumber down, can make an excellent living, 
and set the ranks of the professions are crowded 
with failures, The second remedy is a peculiarly 
German one, and that is an increased stringency 
of examination at the close of the gymnasium 
course. Without a certificate of fitness, no one 
can enter the university ; and this certificate 
should be withheld unless the examination prove 
entirely satisfactory. And even after that, the 
student should be solemnly warned of the diffi- 
culties of life in a great city. Students cannot 
be forced to attend any particular university, 
but they may be coaxed away from the pitiless 
centres of civilization to smaller schools, where 
they can enter into personal relations with their 
teachers, and enjoy advantages of a certain sort 
that are denied to those who frequent the great 
universities. It is absolutely impossible, says the 
contributor to the Rerue, that 1,000 students can 
give themselves up seriously to anatom cal stu- 
dies, no matter how well equipped a university 
may Le, or that 1,500 can find the means of de 
voting their time usefully to chemical experi- 
ments or microscopic researches. The evils are 
German ; the remedies are also German. At the 
same time, there is matter enough to make an 
American think. 








CHURCH AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND: THE 
LATE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
LonpDon, November 7, 1885. 

QUITE suddenly, and cuntrary to the expecta- 
tions of most politicians, we have been plunged 
into warm discussions on the merits of establish- 
ed churches and the propriety of putting an end 
tothem. [n Scotland the question has been be 
fore the people for a good many years, but it 
went on simmering without seeming to come any 
nearer to boiling point until the approach of this 
general election. In England little or nothing 
had been heard of the matter since the fall of the 
Episcopal Establishment in Ireland in 1869, be- 
cause every one sees the Establisbed Church of 
England to be so strong and deeply rooted that a 
long and bitter contest would be needed to over- 
throw it. However, Mr. Gladstone, somewhat to 
the surprise of those whe know his habitual cau- 
tion, referred to the question of disestablisbment 
in his e’ection programme issued six weeks ago, 
and although he relegated it to the “dim and 
distant future,” the expression of his opinion 
that it would eventually become a practical ques- 
tion, joined to the avowals of Mr. Chamberlain 
and other Radicals that they approved of dises- 
tablishment in principle, made it a theme of ani- 
mated controversy. The Tory party, who had 
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of any other recent prelate the strength and 
worth of the Church of England. I may add 
that the Bishop of Manchester had visited the 
United States, as special commissioner to inves 
tigate your educational system, and described 
what he saw in an official report, published in 
1868, which remains the best general account of 
American schcols that any stranger has pro 
duced, 

Till about forty years ago the English bishop 
was usually a rich, dignified, and rather tndelent 
magnate, aristocratic in his tastes and habits 
moderate in his theology, sometimes to the verge 
of indifferentism, quite as ranch a man of the 
world as a pastor of souls. He had usually ot 
tained his preferment by his family 
or by some service renderod to the 
litical chief—perhaps even by soli 
trigue. Now and then eminence in learning ot 
literature raised a man to the bench: there wen 
for instance, the ** Greek play” bisho 
Doctor Monk, of Gloucester, whose fame rosted 
on their editions of the Attic dramatists: and the 
Quarterly Review bishops, such as Doctor C 
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De 
ston, of Llandaff, whose powerful pen as well 
as his wise administration of the great Oxford 
College over which he long presided, amply just: 
fled his promotion. But, on the whole. the bish 
ops of those days were more remarkalhle for theu 
prudence and tact, their adroitness and supple- 
ness, tuan for intellectual or mo al superiority to 
the rest of the clergy and the 
middle class which took its tone from th 
class, respected them as a part of the so 
of English society, but they 


Their own world, 


tipper 
it fabric 


were a mark for 
Radical invective and for literary sneers. Their 
luxurious pomp and ease were incessantl]y ect 


trasted with the simplicity of the apostles and 
the poverty of curates 

That revival within the Church of Eneland 
which went on in various forms from till 
1870, at first Low Church or Evangelical, latterls 
more conspicuously High Church and Ricualist, 
at length reached the bishops, Lord Palmersion 
filled the vacant sees that fell to him with onrnest 
men, sometimes narrow, sometimes deficient in 
learning, but often good pre chers, and usually 
zealous for the doctrines they held. When the 
High Churehmen found their way to the bench, 
as they have done very largely under Mr. Glad 
stone's rule, they showed as much zeal as the 
Evangelicals, and greater practical activity. The 
popular idea of what may be expected from a 
bishop rose, and the bishops rose with the idea. 
As Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Samuel Wilberforce 
was the first to make bimself powerfully felt 
through his diocese ; his example told upon other 
prelates, and made prime ministers more anxious 
to select energetic and popular men. So it has 
ceme to pass that the bishops are now among the 
foremost men in the Church of England. 


1S) 


Some, 


| like Doctor Magee, of Peterborough, are brilliant 


been at a loss for a good election cry, seized on | 
the defence of the Church as the leading plank in | 


the:r platform, and the clergy of the Church of 
England (no inconsiderable force in our politics) 
have naturally been led by this to throw in their 
lot more heartily than ever with the Tory party. 
Even those who believe that the problem is still 
far from a solution, cannot now deny that the 
present agitation is hastening that solution, for 
the number of candidates who pronounce for 
disestablishment is increasing fast, and the new- 
ly enfranchised agricultural laborers, whom the 
country clergy seem to bave relied on as their 
friends, are, in many districts, giving their sup- 
port to these disestablishers. 

In these circumstances your readers may be in- 
terested to hear something regarding an eminent 
man, just deceased, whose episcopal career illus- 
trates more fully and more brilliantly than that 


orators; some, like Doctor Lightfoot, of Durham, 
profound scholars ; some, like Doctor Tetaple, of 
London, able and earnest administrators. There 


| is scarcely one who has not some good claim to 


| the dignity he enjoys. 


Nobody now thinks of 
sneering at bishops as a class, for no set of men 
take a more active and, on the whole, creditable 
part in the public business of the country. Their 
incomes, curtailed of late years in the case of 
several of the richer sees, are no more than suffi- 
cient for the expenses which fall upon them, and 
they work as hard as any other men for their 
salaries. The only defect which is still generally 
charged upon them is a certain episcopal couven- 
tionality, a disposition to try to please everybody 
by the use of vague professional language, a ten- 
dency to think too much about the Church as a 
church, and to yield to clerica) opinion when they 
ought to speak and act with independence, Seve- 
ral of them, and notably the three I have just 
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mentioned, are not open to this reproach. But 
the one who has just passed away was so singu- 
larly free from it, and so eminent a model of all 
the virtues which ought to characterize a great 
Christian pastor, that his career as a bishop may 
be said to mark a new departure, to have created 
a new type of episcopal excellence. 

Doctor Fraser spent the first years of his man- 
bood in Oxford, as a tutor in Oriel College, 
teaching Aristotle and Thucydides. He then 
took a college living in a quiet nook in the south 
of England, and discharged for nearly twenty 
years the simple duties of a parish priest, un- 
known to the great world, but making himself 
beloved by the people, and doing his best to im- 
prove their condition. In 1865 he was sent as 
an assistant commissioner to examine the com- 
mon-school system of the United States, and the 
excellence of his report thereon attracted the 
notice of the late Lord Lyttleton, one of a com- 
mission which was then sitting to investigate the 
state of secondary education in England. On the 
recommendation (as has been generally believed) 
of Lord Lyttieton and of the then Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was a friend of Doctor Fraser’s, 
Mr. Gladstone, at that time Prime Minister, ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Manchester in 1870. The 
diocese of Manchester, which includes all Lan- 
cashire except Liverpool and a small district in 
the extreme north of the county, had been under 
a bishop who, although an able and learned man, 
was personally unpopular, and had done little 
beyond his formal duties. He lived in a large 
and handsome country-house some miles from 
the city, and was known by sight to very few of 
its inhabitants. Doctor Fraser had not been 
three months in the county before everythiag 
was changed. He got the country-house sold, 
and established himself in a modest house in one 
of the suburbs of the city. He preached twice 
every Sunday, usually in some parish church, 
and spent the week in travelling up and down 
his diocese, so that the days were few in which 
he was not on the railway. He stretched out the 
hand of friendship to the Dissenters (numerous 
and powerful in the manufacturing districts), 
who had hitherto regarded a bishop as a natural 
enemy, gained their confidence, and soon became 
as popular with them as with the laity of his own 
Church, He associated himself with all the 
works of benevolence or public utility which 
were in progress, subscribed to all so far as his 
mvans allowed, and was always ready to speak 
at a meeting on behalf of any good enterprise. 
He dealt in his sermons with the topics of the 
day, avoiding party politics, but speaking his 
mind on all social and moral questions with a 
freedom which sometimes involved him in pass- 
ing difficulties, but stimulated the minds of bis 
hearers, and gave the impression of his own per- 
fect candor and pertect courage. He lost no cp- 
portunity of meeting the workingmen, would go 
and talk to them at the mills, or in the evening 
gatherings of mechanics’ institutes; and when 
any misfortune befell, such as a colliery acci- 
dent, he was ofien among the tirst to reach the 
spot, to help the survivors, and comfort the 
He m.de no difference between rich 
and poor, showed no wish to stay at the houses 
of the great, and treated the poorest curate with 
as much courtesy as the most pompous county 
magnate, 

Such a simple, earnest, active course of con- 
duct soon told upon the feelings of the people. 
But the impression made by his personality 
seemed even greater. He was a tall, well-built 
man, very erect in figure, with a quick eye, a 
firm step, an expression of singular heartiness 
and geniality. He seemed always che rful, and, 


widows. 


in spite of his endless labors, always fresh and 
strong. His smile and the grasp of his hand put 
you into good humor with yourself and the 
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world; if you were dispirited, they led you at 
once out of shad.w into sunlight. He was not 
profoundly learned, and he had no time for sus- 
tained and searching thought; yet he seemed al- 
ways abreast of what was passing in the world, 
and to know what the bo.ks and articles and 
speeches of the day contained, although he could 
not have read them. With strong opinions of 
his own, he was anxious to hear yours; a ready 
and eager talker, yet a willinglistener. His ora- 
tory was plain,with few flights of rhetoric, but it 
was direct and vigorous, free from conventional 
phrases, always charged with solid thinking and 
genuine feeling. However, the greatest charm, 
both of his public and private talk,was the trans- 
parent sincerity and Lonesty thatshone through 
it. His mind was like a crystal pool of water, in 
which you saw every object, and saw nothing that 
was mean or unworthy. There has not been in 
this generation of Englishmen any more simple 
or noble soul. 

No one will wonder that such a character, set 
in aconspicuous place, and joined to extraordina- 
ry activity and zeal, should have produced an 
immense effect on the people of his city and dio- 
cese. No bishop in our time has been nearly so 
popular or so useful as he; none certainly has 
been so much lamented by the masses of the peo- 
ple. But itis a significant fact that he was more 
popular with the laity than with the clergy. Not 
that there was ever any slur on his orthodoxy. 
He was a moderate High Churchman, verging 
toward what would be called a Broad-Church po- 
sition; always maintaining the claim of the An- 
glican Church to undertake the education of the 
people, and upholding her status as an Establish- 
ment, but dwelling very little on minor points of 
doctrinal difference, and seeming to care still less 
for external observances or matters of ritual. 
This displeased the Ritualist party, and even 
among other sections of the clergy there was a 
kind of feeling that the Bishop was not sufficient- 
ly clerical, did not set full store by the sacerdo- 
tal side of his office, and did not think enough 
about purely clerical questions. Even his friend- 
liness to the Dissenters was ill regarded by those 
clergymen who deny to the Dissenters the title of 
Christian ministers. 

Such a career as I have described is only possi- 
ble in a country where the clergy is not wholly 
separated as a caste from the lay people, and 
where at the same time the existence of a state 
church gives one of its high officials a legal stand- 
ing of great dignity and considerable power. It 
may be thought that a church with such leaders 
is in little danger. Unfortunately such leaders 
are rare. Were all her bishops like Bishop Fra- 
ser, the Anglican Church might stand ds an Es- 
tablished Church for generations to come. Were 
his spirit of broad, generous friendliness to all 
classes and sects to pervade the clergy generally, 
that hostility which the Nonconformist ministers 
and a large part of the working-class feel toward 
them would soon disappear. This is too much 
to hope for. Although there is now greater ex- 
ternal courtesy between the ministers of diffe- 
rent religious bodies toward one another than 
formerly existed, the growth of sacerdotalism in 
England tends to make the Anglican clergy feel 
themselves more and more a separate caste, in- 
vested with supernatural powers; and their 
teaching has in it less and less of Protestant the- 
ology. The association of zeal and fervor 
with narrowness and even bitterness is so fre- 
quent that it is pleasant to dwell on so noble an 
example as Doctor Fraser presented of a truly 
catholic spirit combined with intense feelings and 
untiring activity. In these respects he resem- 
bled Dean Stanley (who admired and valued him), 
and they deserve to be remembered together as 
among the brightest lights of their church and 
i CHleration, 7. 











PARCHMENT -HUNTING IN FRENCH 
COUNTRY TOWNS. 


RoyatT, Puy-DE-DOME, October, 1885. 

PROBABLY no French town of twenty thousand 
people is without an antiquary’s shop. Especially 
in regions little frequented by strangers, the 
tourist, however insensitive he may be when at 
home to the attractions of similar places, will find 
them hard to resist when he has time on his hands 
abroad. Their peculiarity is that they contain real 
antiquities. 

It was in Blois that I first rammaged among 
these shops, whose attractions are almost a rival 
to those of the castle, though this is certainly one 
of the most interesting in France. The traveller 
will remember the long flight of stone steps 
which climbs the steep hill in the centre of the 
town. Near the foot of this hill there is a well- 
furnished book-shop; its wir.dows display old edi- 
tions and rich bindings, and tempt one to enter 
and inquire for antiquities. Here I found a 
quantity of old notarial documents and diplomas 
of college or university, all moro or less recently 
cleared out from some town hall, or unearthed 
from neighboring castles, and sold by a careless 
owner, as no longer valuable to him. This was 
the case with most of the parchments I found at 
Blois; they had been acquired within afew years 
from the castle of Madon and from a former pro- 
prietor of the neighboring castle of Chaumont 
(the calvus mons of medizval time), and most of 
them pertained to the affairs of the seigneurie de 
Chaumont. Contracts, executions, sales of vine- 
yards and houses, legal decisions, actesde vente, 
loans on mortgage, the marriage contract of a 
M. Lubin—these were the chief documents that 
I found and purchased. Similar documents 
may be found from time to time in many a 
French country town; and even at the monthly 
fairs in the market-place I have occasionally 
seen old parchments exposed. 

For what purpose are they usually bought and 
sold? For relics of the old time? for their his- 
torical value? for their signatures, or as speci- 
mens of old handwriting? By no means; they 
are not even bought to se!l again. They are 
generally sold at so much a pound or sheet, for 
the very serviceable yet quite unliterary pur- 
pose of covering jelly-pots. Nothing covers a 
jelly-pot so well as asound piece of vellum or 
parchment; and the script of the eleventh cen- 
tury, or a gilt fleuron of the fifteenth, by no 
means impairs the quality of the parchment— 
perhaps even gives it a decorative value in the 
eyes of the good housekeeper. The French 
housekeepers probably make the best jeily that 
is made in the world. What is more natural 
than that they should use these fine old parch- 
ments to cover their excellent conjfitures ? The 
amount of local history and chronicle that has 
thus disappeared in French kitchens is something 
quite incomputable, unless by one who has lived 
in one of those most interesting and unknown 
countries, the interior departments of France. 
From this insufficiently honorable doom I res- 
cued a considerable number of parchments, but 
rescued some of them only in part : from several 
of the finest, large pieces had already been cut 
away. The binder, too, as well as the housewife, 
is a great consumer of ancient vellums. I was 
told in Besan¢on that certain Swiss towns had 
supplied their ancient arshives to binders in east- 
ern France. Not only ancient writing, but fine 
illumination, is thus sacrificed. For the European 
collector, such manuscripts as I have described 
have generally but little interest. He demands 
some special historic or artistic value, some rare 
signature, some curious illumination. He is 
spoiled for antiquity, and the mere age of a 
document counts for nothing with him, Five 
hundred years arc Lut as a day in his sight, 
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Hence an old manuscript, as such, has but little 
value, for him, and this leaves quantities of 
parchments for the tourist who will give a little 
time to the search. 

At Besancon a little later I found many inte- 
resting parchments. Among these were some 
beautifully illuminated diplomas; of these the 
haif of one, and that the prettiest, had already 
gone to the book-binder or the jelly-pots. 
The other half bore the names of families 
known on both sides of the water. Such 
names, indeed, presumably those of the ancestors 
or the ancestral relations of the present families, 
I found in a number of instances. Among them 
was the name of Domett, the English poet, the 
intimate friend of Browning and the original of 
his ‘*‘ Waring,” whose ancestors came from Ar- 
bois, in the Jura. A number of the Be- 
san¢con parchments illustrated the occupation, 
marriages, and fortunes of the ancestors of a 
friend of my own, an American, who knew that 
his family came from the east of France, but had 
never looked up its records. This was a chance 
find on my part; and there were others of a 
certain historic interest. One authentic signa- 
ture of Louis XIV.—a signature now getting 
rare—turned up, besides several that were made 
for him by his Master of the Seals, and recogniza- 
ble as such by a peculiar tailed cipher or flou- 
rish affixed to the signature. Another find was 
a splendid parchment of the year 1554, about two 
feet broad by five feet long, and containing a cu- 
rious bit of historical information. It related to 
the corner lots adjoining Cardinal Granvelle’s pa- 
lace in Besancon, perhaps the finest edifice in the 
city. Why had not the magnificent minister 
of the Emperor Charles built clear to the corner ? 
To this day the plain structure that occupies the 
corner testifies that some obstacle stood in the 
way of completing the Palais Granvelle as the 
builder desired. What the obstacle was the his- 
tories of the time do not say, though the Cardi- 
nal’s own published letters refer to his disappoint- 
ment. My ancient parchment explained the 
whole thing. It was a will, bequeathing the 
property from a father to a son, who held to it 
for the purpose of standing in the way of the 
Cardinal. He coveted it, but could not treat the 
sturdy owner @ la Naboth. The document was 
beautifully written, and merely as a specimen of 
the sixteenth-century orthography it was inte- 
resting, 

But the curiosity-hunter should never permit 
himself to take away from a city the things that 
are the city’s, and I turned over to the library of 
Besancon this parchment illustrative of the city’s 
history, well content to have saved it from cover- 
ing pots of quince jam. I hasten to add that I 
was no loser, for the city librarian, M. Castan, 
one of the most accomplished and courteous of 
gentlemen, insisted on my taking in return a 
dozen Roman medals of bronze and silver, rang- 
ing from the time of Julius Cesar to the end of 
the second century, and all found in the teeming 
soil of Besancon, which is as full of Roman coins 
as a peanut hill is full of peanuts. 

Other manuscript finds were scarcely less inte- 
resting. Among them were some leaves of a 
missal of the eleventh century containing a frag- 
ment of St. Juhn’s Gospel: their beautiful cha- 
racters were traced at a date that ascends nearly 
halfway to the time of the events recorded. 

Here at Royat, among the mineral springs 
of the Auvergne Mountains, I have come 
across a quantity of ancient German parchments, 
some of them curious and dating from the early 
fifteenth century. But bere the dealer is some- 
what spoiled, at least from my point of view, by 
living in a frequented watering place, and by 
having learned, in consequence, to expect high 
prices for her wares. These she exposes to air, 
sup, and rain with impartial and distressing in- 





difference. Documents of the fifteenth century 
are parcelled up in a corner of a tray, and 
carried indoors only when the clouds roll down 
heavily from the Puy-de-Déme and the large 


| 


raindrops begin to fall. Ihave secured a few, how- | 


ever, and the antiquaire assures me that more | 


can be found in a neighboring town. How 
much marketabie value such documents may 
have among us I do not know; but both for their 
antiguity and for the glimpses of ancient manners 
that they afford, they have had interest enough 
to keep me busy for days, I know of nothing 
more fascinating than to search among these 
documents, sitting before two large tables, one 
covered with an oscillating pile of old parch- 
ments and vellum, the other ready to receive the 
finds that you may sort out from the unrum- 
maged pile. One must be quick to forestall the 
bookbinder and the jellymaker, but even now no 
inconsiderable quantity of old parchments may 
be gathered in the inland and little visited towns 
of France. Do you ask what guarantee of gen- 
uineness these old parchments have? Every 
intrinsic guarantee that one could wish; but I 
need mention only one. These parchments are 
offered at about a twentieth part of the price 
that it would cost to produce imitations of the 
documents. 7. =. & 
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ONE MORE GOOD APPOINTMENT 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: A recent appointment by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that of Artemas Martin, of Erie, 
Pa., as Librarian of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, is so characteristic of the present Administra 
tion that it ought not to go unnoticed. Artemas 
Martin has been long known and honored by the 
mathematical world as one of the few really good 
mathematicians on this side of the Atlantic, and 
as a striking example of a self-made man. A\l- 
most absolutely without scholastic training, he 
has risen to so enviable a position among geome- 
ters and analysts by the sheer force of inherent 
intellectual and moral qualities, that scholastic 
prejudices have given way, and the colleges have 
vied with each other in showering their degrees 
upon him. He has also been honored with mem- 
bership in the chief mathematical societies of 
Europe. He is a lover of books, and just the 
person to be put in charge of the library ofa 
mathematical institution like the Coast Survey. 
Formerly the archives of the Survey were sepa- 
rate from the library, and in charge of another 
official. These have now been consolidated with 
the hbrary under Mr. Martin, who is quite com- 
petent to discharge the duties for both, thus sav- 
ing to the Government the salary of one official. 

This appointment of Mr. Martin not only sub- 
serves the public interests, but is a graceful re- 
cognition of superior fitness and personal worth, 
and an evidence of the enlightened policy of the 
Administration in dealing with scientific bureaux 


and scientific men. ALEX. S. CHRISTIE. 
WASHINGTON City, November 16, 1885. 





ENTAIL IN VIRGINIA 


To THE Eprror oF THE NaTIon : 

Sir: Mr. McMaster, in his first volume of the 
‘History of the People of the United States,’ page 
74, says, speaking of the Virginian of 1784: 

‘* His opinions respecting forms of government 
and forms of creed were not the result of lo 
study or of deep meditation, but were inherit 


with his estate, which passed from father te son 
by the strictest laws of entatil,” 


Now, at that time, in Virginia, the whole real 


. estate of a father who died intestate passed to his 





eldest son, according to the common law of de 
scent which prevailed from the first settlement 
of Virginia down to 1787. It will be remem 
bered that Mr. Jefferson, who formed one of the 
Committee appointed by the colony of Virginia, 
four months after its independence was declare |, 
to revise the laws, succeeded in abolishing primo 
geniture. The laws framed by this Committee, 
which consisted of those distinguished Virginians, 
Edmund Pendleton, George W vthe, Creorge Ma 
son, Thomas Ludwell Lee, and Thomas Jeffer 
son, were enacted in October, 1785, but did not 
take effect until January 1, 1787 

If Mr. McMaster means by “strictest laws of 
entail” anything but this, he is in error. One 
would infer from the passage cited either that 
there were laws rigidly restraining the power of 
alienation, or that the old “family law” of es 
tates-tai], by which estates could be granted by 
deed or will to one and the heirs of his body for 
ever, still existed and enjoved the favorable re 
gard of Virginians in 1784. But the truth is that 
by act of October 7, 1776, an attempt was made 
to prevent the entailing of estates in Virginia 
because, as stated in its preamble, the perpeta 
ation of property in certain families “is contrary 
to good policy, tends to deceive fair traders, who 
give credit on the visible possession of such es 
tates, discourages the holder thereof from taking 
care of and improving the same, and sometimes 
does injury to the morals of vouth, by rendering 
them independent of and disobedient to their pa 
rents.” This act was amended in 17S) so as mor 
completely to accomplish its purpose. It is, there 
fore, substantially true to sav that in Virginia, 
in 1784, not only were there no strict laws of en- 
tail, but that, on the contrary, the perpetuation 
of estates in families by act of the parties was, by 
a law which had been in existence eight vears, 
strictly prohibited. It is only proper to add that 
all of the law touching this matter may be found 
in the second volume of Minor’s Institutes, pages 
83 and 86,—Very respectfully, 

E. I. Renick 
Wasnisetos, D. C.. Nowember 8, 1885 


IDEALISM AND REALISM ONCE MORE 
To tTHk Eprtor oF Tae NATION 

Sir: The letter from Professor Sill in last 
week's Natron a little darkens counsel, it seems 
to me, by regretting that the terms idealism and 
realism should be used in characterizing literary 
products. He regrets it on the ground that those 
works commonly called idealistic depict what is 
more real, not less real, than those of the realistic 
school 

But is not this the case with a/l embodiments, 
effects, and re ults of ideal conceptions f Are 
they not truer, and in that sense more real, than 
an\thing else Whether the ideal takes shape 
in character or in any of the expressions of ge- 
nius, it partakes of the nature of the Rock of 
Ages, around which seethes and bubbles the 
changing vastness of what we call rea/—the 
waves on which no man can build; and Pro 
fessor Sill says well that ‘the best fiction and 
the best art of any sort gives us what is 
universally and always true, and -not merely 
what is locally and temporarily true.” It seems 
to me acurious incongruity that he should pre- 
face this by saying that *‘ the best fiction and the 
best art of any kind is realistic,” and that he 
should designate Shakspere as “realistic.” He 
surely confuses terms; and he must permit us 
still to retain ‘‘ ideal” and “real” in their fami 
liar significations—the one as meaning what 
might be, anywhere ; the other as what is, some- 
where: Othello—Silas Lapham. 

The excellence of the literature of the ideai is 
not to be measured, as Professor Sill seems to 
imply, by the degree to which it is permeated 
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with “ideas,” but by the height and strength of 
those ideas, and by the light that rays out from 
them. There are books 
“ Whose light doth trample on our days: 
Our ay which are at best but a and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays” 
and we cannot forego the use of the terms clearly 
discriminating between these enduring achieve- 
ments of literary art, these stars which, informed 
with light, illuminate the heaven of the soul’s 
imaginings, and those magic-lantern pictures 
which—with whatever ability of ‘‘ selection” (to 
use Professor Sill’s word)—attempt but to repre- 
sent, to give back to us in artistic forms, our dull 
and merely glimmering days, with no more will 
than power “to quicken our cold love.” 
AN IDEALIST. 





TELEPATHIC NEWS OF BATTLES. 
To THe Eprror or THE NATION: * 


Srr: In addition to the instances of telepathy 
given in your article of this week, another may 
be given. Robert White, in a‘ History of the 
Battle of Bannockburn,’ states that Hector Boece, 
of Aberdeen, relates, that on the same day the 
battle was fought, a knight, m bright shining 
armor, intimated to the inhabitants of Aberdeen 
how the Scottish army had gained a great victory 
over their enemies of England. Soon afterward 
this warrior, mounted on horseback, was seen to 
pass over the Pentland Firth. He was believed 
by the people to be Saint Magnus, Prince of 
Orkney, and thereon King Robert endowed the 
Church of Orkney with five pounds annually, out 
of the customs of Aberdeen, to purchase bread, 
wine, and wax for the abbey. 

Probably the reason why he stopped to tell the 
glorious news in Aberdeen was because Aberdeen 
was very largely represented in Bruce’s army at 
Bannockburn, where the Aberdonian pass-word 
was ‘“ Bon-accord ”—now the motto of Aberdeen. 

Yours truly, JOHN JOHNSTON, 

MILWAUKEE, November 7, 1885. 





RELIGIOUS COURSES AT JOHNS HOP- 
KINS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Srr: In enumerating religious courses given at 
Johns Hopkins University in your last issue, Mr. 
Wadsworth fails to state the course in New 
Testament Greek and in Sub-Apostolic Litera- 
ture, each of three hours weekly, given 1884-85 
by Profe:sor Harris; also the course in Church 
History twice weekly by Doctor Adams. The 
addition of these three courses raises the number 
of hours given here to religious and allied sub- 
jects from ten hours weekly to eighteen. x. 

BaLTimoreE, Mp., November 13, 1885. 





UNBELIEF AT YALE. 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 


Srr : The brief but remarkable communication 
from “ An Old Graduate” upon “ Cause and Ef- 
fect at Yale,” in the last number of the Nation, 
contains the following sentences : 

‘*The opinion is gaining ground that promi- 
nent positions at Yale are held by unbelievers. 
Now unbelief is either a sin, or else (like faith in 
perpetual motion, for instance) the sign of mental 
obliquity, of an intellect not in perfect working 
order. . . . No institution will find favor with 
the public whose standard-bearers are 
men whose mental process’s have led them on 
such a vital point to false conclusions.” 

To the intelligent readers of the Nation it will 
be surprising to find any graduate of a university, 
however “old” he may be, who can, in this year 
of grace, give serious utterance to these views. 
If they were shared in by the Faculty of Yale 
College, his question why {‘the class which en- 





tered the College this year is so small” would 
seem to answer itself. QUATORZE. 





[We have, for our part, felt doubtful about 
taking ‘‘ An Old Graduate” as seriously as our 
correspondents have done. Dr. John P. Gul- 
liver, however, in the November number of 
the New-Englander and Yale Review, discusses 
‘The Clerical Element in the Yale Corpora- 
tion” in a way which shows that he would 
have little difficulty in adopting ‘‘An Old 
Graduate’s " major premise. He mentions as 
an ‘‘excellent plan” the original proposition 
to organize a Gencral Synod of the Congrega 
tional churches of Connecticut, which ‘‘should 
have such influence in the elections [of Trus- 
tees] as might be necessary to maintain ortho- 
doxy in the governors.” Doctor Gulliver says 
‘this has been substantially adopted in the 
organization of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary,” thus clearly showing that he regards the 
proper discipline for a college of the liberal arts 
to be the same as that for a divinity school. In 
view of this, we are surprised that he punctu- 
ates with an exclamation mark his suggestion 
whether a degree in orthodoxy as well as in 
learning ‘‘ should not be legally demanded if 
all the alumni are allowed to vote for mem- 
bers of the Corporation,” seeing that the pro 
pagation ‘‘ of the Christian Protestant Religion, 
by a succession of learned and orthodox men,” 
was from an early period the declared object 
of Yale ——n NATION. } 


N otes. 


Four thousand dollars have already been sub- 
scribed for a permanent building at Athens for 
the American School of Classical Studies, on 
grounc freely bestowed (as our readers are 
aware) by the Greek Government, and in close 
and convenient proximity to the site of the pro- 
jected British School. The sum estimated to be 
necessary is $20,000, the interest on which is not 
materially greater than the present annual rent 
of the building actually leased, viz.: $1,000. An 
appeal to the friends of classical studies and of 
the School for the raising of the sum named 
above has been put forth by Professors C. E. Nor- 
ton and John Williams White, of Cambridge, to 
either of whom contributions may be sent. 

During the coming month the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania will commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the art of printing in the 
middle colonies of North America. An address 
in the Society’s hall on December 11, by the Rev. 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., will be followed 
on the next evening by a dinner in the same 
place, in which the various representatives of the 
typographic craft will take part. It is fortunate 
that the first volume of Mr. C. R. Hildeburn’s 
‘Issues of the Press in Pennsylvania, 1685-1784,’ 
has already been completed to signalize this occa- 
sion. 

It was inevitable that the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club should outgrow the hospitality accord- 
ed to it by another institution in Boston. It has 
now secured a room in the Ticknor house on 
Park Street, Boston, certainly a site more con- 
sonant with the object and title of the Club than 
the Back Bay afforded. It will be open to mem- 
bers in the afternoon, but as yet the Club can- 
not maintain a curator. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation and 
in press ‘Humorous Masterpieces from Ameri- 
can Literature,’ edited by Edward T. Mason; 
‘Mechanics and Faith: A Study of Spiritual 











Truth in Nature,’ by Charles Talbot Porter; ‘Songs 
of Sleepy Hollow,’ by Stephen H. Thayer; * The 
Adirondacks asa Health Resort,’ by Dr. #W 
Stickler; ‘ Relations between the Army and the 
People,’ by Captain George F. Price (in the series 
of Military Monographs); and ‘The Louisiana 
Purchase in its Influence upon the American Sys- 
tem,’ by the Rev. C. F. Robertson D. D., and 
‘The Political History of Canada,’ by Prof. 
Goldwin Smith (in the Monographs of the Ameri- 
can Historica] Association). 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just ready a trans- 
lation of Count Leo Tolstoi’s ‘My Religion,’ of 
which our Paris correspondent lately gave an 
interesting précis. 

The Rev. D. C. A. Agnew’s ‘ Protestant Exiles 
from France in the Reign of Louis XIV.’ is well 
known to students of the Huguenot dispersion. 
The first edition of this work was published in 
1866. A ‘new and remodelled ” edition appeared 
in 1871, in two volumes, followed in 1874 by an 
‘* index-volume ” containing much supplementary 
matter. Since then Mr. Agnew has diligently 
pursued his investigations, and he now proposes 
to publish ‘a new enlarged and remodelled edi- 
tion,” embodying the results of his further labor. 
It will be published in two handsome volumes, 
for private circulation, at £5, and only fifty copies 
will be printed. Names for subscription may be 
sent to the Rev. Charles W. Baird, Rye, N. Y. 

Ginn & Co. will publish at New Year's ‘Stu- 
dies in Greek Thought,’ being essays selected 
from the papers of the late Prof. Lewis R. 
Packard, of Yale. 

A biographical sketch of Adelaide Neilson, by 
Laura C. Holloway, is about to be issued by Funk 
& Wagnalls. It will contain nine portraits by 
Sarony. 

George H. Buchanan & Co,, Philadelphia, 
issue immediately ‘The Ethics of George 
Eliot’s Works,’ by the late John Crombie Brown. 

‘The Women Friends of Jesus,’ a series of 
popular lectures by the Rev. Henry C. McCook, 
D. D., is announced by Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 

Cupples, Upham & Co. will shortly have ready 
‘Sketches of the Clans of Scotland,’ with colored 
representations of the distinctive tartan worn by 
each. 

The Carlyle reprint now in progress at the 
hands of Kstes & Lauriat, Boston, of which we 
have already mentioned the first volume, is de- 
nominated the Sterling Edition, and is issued “ at 
a popular price” in twenty volumes, It is wholly 
new in its manufacture. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse is about to receive the de- 
gree of M. A. from Cambridge, where, as Clark 
lecturer, he has just delivered six lectures on Sir 
Walter Raleigh as a man of letters, the substance 
of which will probably reappear in his forthcom- 
ing sketch of Raleigh in Mr. Lang’s series of 
‘* English Worthies.” 

Two books about the stage likely to be of gene- 
ral interest are ‘ Rachel,’ by Mrs, Kennaird, in 
the ‘Eminent Women Series,’ and ‘ David Gar- 
rick,’ by Mr. Walter Pollock, in Mr. Lang’s series 
of * English Worthies.’ Although there are three 
biographies of Garrick, no one is altogether satis- 
factory;andof Rachel there is no good biogra- 
phy either in French or English. 

In welcoming the new ‘ Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual for 1885’ to our table, we need only re- 
mark on the ingenious device by which pagina- 
tion is made easy for the possessor of this huge 
compound of catalogues. Alphabetical refer- 
ence is also facilitated by a well-known contri- 
vance on the margins. 

The first volume of an important work on the 
art monuments of Hesse is very soon to be pub- 
lished by a commission appointed by the Grand 
Duke. It will contain an inventory, accompanied 
by a profusely illustrated description, of the works 
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of art, including architecture, in that country at 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

The King of Saxony has given to the Royal 
Public Library in Dresden the library in the 
castle at Oels formerly belonging tu the Duke of 
Brunswick. It contains some manuscripts and 
between 20,000 and 30,000 volumes, many of 
which are rare and valuable. 

* Austria and Hungary in Word and Picture’ 
(‘ Oesterreich-Ungarn in Wort und Bild’) is the 
title of a work the first part of which is to be 
published this month in German and Hungarian. 
Tare introduction is written by the Crown Prince 
Rudolf. 

Another Austrian Archduke, the well-known 
traveller, Ludwig Salvator, has in press a bock 
on Los Augeles in Southern California. A popu- 
lar edition of his travels ‘ Around the World,’ 
published two years ago, is also about to appear. 

Still another royal author, King Oscar of Swe- 
den, is about to publish a work relating to the 
political events in Europe between the years 1864 
and 1872. 

The (ifth volume of Mr. Lodge's edition of the 
works of Alexander Hamilton (Putnams) is more 
than half occupied with the ‘‘ Camillus” essays 
in defence of the Jay treaty. Tueremaining por- 
tion is divided between essays on our foreign poli- 
cy. in opposition to the endeavor to yoke this 
country to the fortunes of France, and official 
communications from Hamilton while Secretary 
of the Treasury concerning the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion, Among the essays is one signed ‘* Detector,” 
derived from the Hamilton MSS., and never be- 
fore published; together with a paper, dated 1803, 
which has already seen the light in J. C. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ History of the Republic,’ and which is re- 
markable for Hamilton's opinion that Bonaparte 
would not negotiate for the transfer of the Louisi- 
ana territory, and his consequent advice that 
New Orleans be seized in order to force a sale. 
In an essay of 1799 we read: ‘‘ German patriotism 
is a heinous offence in the eyes of French patriots.’ 
The editor exhibits a mixed practice in regard to 
his annotations, sometimes acknowledging them, 
and sometimes not; and his table of contents is 
still far too meagre. 

‘ Life’s Verses’ (Mitchell & Miller) comprises 
the best of the recent vers de société of our es- 
teemed humorous contemporary, and some of the 
best of Mr. F. G. Attwood’s vignettes (among 
many clever designs by other hands). The whole 
Butler series, beginning with Abou Ben, is not so 
much caricature as it is insight. 

The typogiaphical conception and execution of 
Mrs. Norton’s ‘ Lady of La Garaye’—a poem 
now nearly a quarter of a century old—in the 
rubricated edition just published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., are very commendable. ‘We 
should have liked the cover, of a Chinese gilt 
pattern, better without the red stamp, though 
not solely on the ground of color contrast. 

Another reprint, by the same firm, Dr. Neal's 
translation of ‘ The Celestial Country.’ is entitled 
to equal praise for the beauty of its presswork. 
But by what canon of art the illustrations (photo- 
graphs from absolutely mediocre designs) were 
admitted; or of taste, the cover adopted, we can- 
not divine. 

We cannot conceive that any one capable of 
appreciating Wordsworth’s ‘* Ode on Immortal- 
ity,” and “* Lines on Tintern Abbey,” should fail 
to be offended by the ‘‘illustrations” offered by 
Cassell & Co. in tneir holiday edition of these two 
poems. The verse and the engravings appeal to 
two different orders of intelligence. 

Jean Ingelow is a poet whom the designer need 
not approach with awe, The composite rolume 
of ‘Favorite Poems’ which Roberts Brothers put 
forth exhibits great inequality of artistic power, 
the designs for the *‘Songs of Seven” beiug al- 
most without exception commonplace; those for 





‘** The High Tide” for the most part of more than 
ordinary excellence; and those tor ‘The Shep- 
herd Lady, etc.,” quite as low in level as the first. 
With a view to being laid on a drawing-room ta- 
ble, the cover of the book has been adorned with 
a sunken panel containing a metallic nigh relief of 
St. Botolph Church. 

Mr. Harry Fenn’s contributions to the artistic 
product in the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ (Roberts 
Bros.) are much the best of the series. A few of 
Mr. Sidney L. Smith’s emblematic borders are 
well considered and agreeable. Beyond this the 
eaterprise does not challenge our admiration. 
Mr. Edward Everett Hale furnishes an introduc- 
tion, in which he reconciles worldliness and the 
Sermon on the Mount with all the ease of a vete- 
ran practitioner in the art of accommodatung 
theology and science. 

The useful part of Mr. Allen Dodworth’s 
‘Dancing and Its Relations to Education and 
Social Life’ (Harpers) consists in its practical 
instruction in a great variety of dances, particu- 
larly the cotillion. The amusing part is this well- 
known teacher's moralizing, as when, having 
remarked how the greater lapses from virtue are 
preceded by lesser ones, he asks, ‘‘ What may 
we expect, therefore, from those young men who, 
in dancing, reckles ly soil the beautiful fabrics 
of women’s costumes with perspiring hands, 
rather than avoid that injury by wearing 
gloves?” 

Harper's Young Feople comes to us in its sixth 
bound volume, of which it is neither easy nor 
necessary to summarize the varied contents. 
Here appear portions of Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
‘Pepper and Salt,’ and one also remarks the 
series of beautiful engravings of infant heads by 
Mr. Frank French. 

It is well to be warned in time, and any fnend 
of psychic research who may be tempted to ex- 
plore the phenomena of spiritualism should read 
alittle book from the German, just published by 
the Harpers and called *‘ Beyond the Grave.’ No 
Christian, says Dr. Hermann Cremer, can “ for a 
moment put himself on the footing of negotia- 
tion and investigation with spiritualism, but can 
only brand it as a lie oppugnant to God,” ete 
To attempt intercourse with the dead ‘is 
wicked.” 

Dr. Beardslev’s ‘Life and Times of William 
Samuel Johnson’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co), 
which originally appeared in 1876, has c ontinued 
to be in demand, and a second edition is now pub- 
lished, revised as the plates would permit, and 
enlarged. The index, too, would have borne 
overhauling, for both the letters M and T are 
alphabetically faulty. 

One of the pleasantest of the French theatrical 
annuals, Les Soirée: Faristennes, has only now 
made its appearance for last year—and for the 
last time. M. Arnold Mortier, the clever ** Mon- 
sieur de Orchestre,” fell ill toward the end of 
last year, and died on the first day of this. He 
was a Dutchman, and his last book has a bio- 
graphical and critical preface by a German—- 
Albert Wolff—and both of them were typical 
Parisians, as were Grimm, and Fiorentino, and 
Hamilton. The typical Parisian is rarely born in 
Paris, and not always even in France. M. Mor- 
tier’s theatrical fantasies are as clever in this 
eleventh volume as in its predecessors, and the 
series will be a mine of hints for the future 
historian. 

The late Charles de la Rounat, who, when be 
died a year ago, was manager of the classic 
Océon Theatre in Paris, had been a dramatic 
critic of wide experience and sound judgment. 
There has recently been published by J Rounm 
(New York: F. W. Coristern) a thin volume of 
his * Etudes Dramatiques,’ apparently the first of 
a projected series, and devoted wholly to the 
chief actors of the Comédie-Francaise of a decade 
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ago—Mme. Arnould-Plessy, Régnier, M. Got, 
and M. Delaunay. They supplement admirably 
the more vigorous and incisive criticisms of M 
| Sarcey in the first series of *Comediens et Com 

| diennes.’ The nearly twenty ratber scratchy 
** process" sketches are quite sufficient to give a 


fair idea of the actor's appearance in a given 
part. 

Quite the best map that we can name, at this 
moment, of the seat of war in the Balkans is the 
fresh edition by Dietrich Reimer, Berlin (New 
York: L. W. Schmidt), of H Kiepert's CGieneral 
Map of the Southeastern European Peninsula 
The scale is large: 1:1,500,000, and all of Greece, 
the -Egean, Turkey, Bulgaria, Rumania, Servia, 
Bo-nia, ete., is comprehended. The boundaries 
of the territories in dispute are authoritatively 
set down; the physical features are duly de 
picted, and as great accuracy as is possible has 
been secured for the proper names. The map is 
folded in neat covers, from which it can be 
wholly detached, 

The great map of Africa undertaken by the 
house ot Justus Perthes in Gotha on a seale of 
1:4,000,000 has begun to appear (New York. B 
Westermann & Co.). Part [.-—there wil! be tive 
in all -sets forth the scheme of the w wk, Which 
is to furnish a map large enough and d 
tailed enough to meet the wants of every 
clas. The projection is) Flamsteed’s The 
continent is skilfully divided into ten rectangles, 
six lying north of the equater and four to 
the south, Commencement ts bere made with 
sheets 1 and 5—namely, the northwestern, 
of which the diagonal is approximately a line 
drawn from Algiers to Cape Blanco ; and the 
central, or a line drawn from the Nile at New 
Dongola to Fernando Po. In the making of No 
5, Barth's observations are declared to have been 
more trustworthy than those of any more recent 
explorer. Peeuhar difficulties attended the mak- 
ing of No. 1 from the extraordinary variety of 
materials, the want of astronomical precision, 
and the exuberant Arab and Berber terminology 

On October 19, Dr. Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer, 
incontest blv the greatest Arabic scholar in Ger 
many, Celebrated the semi-centennial anniversary 
of his accession to the chair of Oriental Languages 
at the University of Leipzig. as successor to 
Rosenmiiller. That position Dr. Fleischer has 
held to this dav, declining in 1860 a call to fill the 
professorship of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish at 
the University of Berlin, and continuing to lee 
ture after entering (on the 21st of last February) 
upon the eightv-fifth vear of his life. Many dis- 
tinguished marks of esteem and congratulation 
were showered upon the veteran teacher and au- 
thor. The most striking was an album, present- 
ed by an international committee of Orientalists, 
and embracing votive photographs and ipscrip- 
tions from 117 Oriental scholars of Europe, Asia, 
and America—all of them more or less strictly his 
pupils. The University and city of Leipzig, the 
Roval Academy of Sciences. and King Albert, 
vied with each other in paying homage to the 
eminent Saxon. 

A very acceptable addition to the handsome 
*Bibliotnéque Orientale Elzévirienne,’ put lished 
by Ernest Leroux in Paris, is ‘ Les Langues Per- 
dues de la Perse et de l’Assyrie, by M. Joachim 
Menant, of which the tirst part (Persia) has ap- 
peared, and the second (Assyria) is in press. 
These two little volumes, which tell the story of 
the discovery and gradual decipberment of the 
cuneiform imscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
etc., ina very agreeable and lucid manner, are 
only slightly altered and augmented reproduc- 
tions of the author's ‘ Les Ecritures Cun¢iformes,’ 
of which the second edition appeated in 1864. 
His name is, on the title-page as well as in the 
publisher's preface, spelled Menant, as it is also 
in his ‘La Bibliothtque du Palais de Ninive,’ 
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forming vol. xxviii of the same Elzevirian Li- 
brary; and in Vapereau’s ‘Contemporains.’ The 
greater works of the same French Assyriologist, 
however—such as his ‘Annales des Rois d’As- 
syrie,’ ‘Babylone et la Chaldée,’ and ‘ Legons 
d’Epigraphie Assyrieune '—bave on the title-page 
the name Ménant, and under this name we find 
him consistently quoted by Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Hommel, Duncker, etc., and noticed in Brock- 
haus’s ‘Conversations-Lexikon’ (1885). We find 
Menant in Maspero’s ‘ Histoire Ancienne,’ etc., 
and Ménant in Lenormant’s ‘ La Langue Primi- 
tive de la Chaldée’—each of whom ought to 
know well—and both forms on one and the same 
page of the ‘ Records of the Past.’ 


—Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps still brings forth 
fruit after his kind. Writing to an American 
friend in the last week of October, he says: “I 
have had one piece of luck of late, in buying a 
deed of 1579 with the signature and beautiful 
handwriting of Walter Roche, who was Master 
of the grammar school at Stratford-on-Avon 
when Shakespeare was a little boy there. Only 
one other specimen of his handwriting—that in 
the Museum at the Birthplace—is known to ex- 
ist. Another acquisition: 1 am not fond of mul- 
berry-tree relics, wanting faith, but, by the death 
of my father’s last surviving relative in Lanca- 
shire, I come into possession of one which was 
purchased by my grandmother at Stratford from 
Sharp himself in the last century, and so far has 
an undoubted pedigree.” Sharp will be remem- 
bered as the relic-carver who, on the cutting 
down of Shakspere’s mulberry in 17458 by Rector 
Gastrell, the then owner of the estate, ‘ pur- 
chased the greatest part of it”—as he declared in 
a formal death-bed affidavit in 1799. The auto- 
graph of Roche, as the first schoolmaster the fu- 
ture dramatist ever saw, and one so nearly 
unique, deserves a station in Hollingbury Copse 
beside the signature of Shakspere’s friend and 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, and that of Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlcote, who was perhaps in 
truth a still greater friend, albeit in the disguise 
of driving the poet to bis field of future fame by 
a prosecution for deer-stealing. The free-school 
of which Roche was master, and which gave 
Shakspere his ‘‘small Latin and less Greek,” has 
been shown by a recent writer in Notes and Que- 
ries to have been endowed before the year 1453. 
The master’s salary was fixed at £10, and he was 
forbidden to receive any fees from pupils. Mr. 
Phillipps, while remarking that he would as soon 
think of making money by keeping a yacht as by 
the sale of his Shakspere ‘ Outlines,’ adds that 
the fifth edition of that work is already out of 
print, and that he sball soon be at work on the 
sixth. 


—That in 1655, not many months after the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen, Wallen- 
stein entered into secret negotiations with Swe- 
den and France, Saxony and Brandenburg, with 
the object of forcing Ferdinand II., his master, 
to conclude a peace which would have completely 
humbled the Emperor and raised his generalis- 
simo to the highest princely position under him, 
is a fact universally acknowledged by recent his- 
torians. On the strength of it, the great Catho- 
lic commander in the Thirty Years’ War is now 
almost unanimously called a traitor in universal 
and special histories. Only his degree of crimi- 
nality in the transaction—owing to diverse views 
of the causes which led to it, of the perplexities 
of the situation which Wallenstein’s ambition 
and the fear and envy of him had created, and of 
the ultimate aims of his intended defection —has 
been variously judged, sectional and religious 
leanings entering largely into the formation of 
opinion, What was not known, or at least not 
conclusively known as authenfic, down to very 





recent days, is that Wallenstein began negotia- 
tions with the defenders of the Protestant cause 
as early as 1631—that is, at a time when the King 
of Sweden was living and advancing, and the 
power of the Catholic Emperor was less threat- 
ening than ever. Authentic documents drawn 
from the archives of Sweden and Saxony, and 
recently published in two simultaneous collec- 
tions (Frankfort, 1885), remove the last doubt in 
the matter. Such, at least, is the weighty opi- 
nion of Professor Gindely, the foremost historian 
of the Thirty Years’ War, in a résumé of the two 
publications, in the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. 
The more important of the documentary collec- 
tions is a reproduction, in German, by Dr. Emil 
Hildebrand, the veteran archzxologist of Sweden, 
of sixty-six documents published by him in 1883 
in the Swedish Historisk Tidskrift; its title is, 
‘Wallenstein und seine Verbindungen mit den 
Schweden: Actenstii:ke aus dem schwedischen 
Reichsarchive zu Stockholm.’ The two papers 
most to the point are a letter of Count Thurn, 
the leader of the Bohemian Protestants at the 
outbreak of the war, to Gustavus Adolphus, un- 
der date of June 23, 1631, reporting the beginning 
of the ‘‘ negotium,” and confirmatory of other 
reports previously known but objected to as of 
doubtful authenticity, and a longer statement 
sent to the secretary of the same king by Nico- 
lai, the Swedish Resident at Dresden, and detail- 
ing an interview at Kaunitz, November 20, 1631, 
between the Saxon Fieldmarshal Arnim and Wal- 
lenstein, in which the latter, ‘‘obtestando per 
omnia sacra,” assured the Swedish King of his 
excellent intentions toward him, though still 
compelled to display fidelity to the Emperor and 
command his armies, The other collection, by 
Dr. Arnold Giideke, contains 165 documents, all 
drawn from the Saxon archives ; it is entitled, 
‘Wallenstein’s Verhandlungen mit den Schweden 
und Sachsen, 1631-4.’ 


—Theophil Zolling, editor of the Gegenwart, 
presents in a recent number of his journal some 
interesting facts and opinions concerning the sta- 
tus of the Germans and of things German in Pa- 
tis. Herr Zolling writes apropos of a new Ger- 
man book upon Paris by Arthur Mennell (‘ Pa- 
riser Luft,’ Leipzig: Albert Unflad). He remarks 
very calmly upon the increasing manifestations 
of Parisian Germanophobia, and with equal calm- 
ness shows how, in spite of all that, the ‘ Ger- 
manization ” of the French capital is progressing 
with astonishing rapidity. The latter subject 
makes a longer chapterthan the former. One is 
perhaps not surprised to learn of the existence of 
an association of German students in Paris whose 
sole object is to prevent their newly-arrived 
countrymen from being gulled by the Parisians, 
Speaking of students, Herr Zolling is led to com- 
ment upon the disillusionment which Germans 
are compelled to undergo with regard to the Sor- 
bonne. The “students” of the Sorbonne are 
said to number nominally 1,700, of whom a quar- 
ter attend lectures regularly. This aggregate 
audience consists mainly of elderly Frenchmen, 
German students,and women. Young French- 
men who are studying fora profession attend the 
Sorbonne courses if they feel the need of them, 
but usually they feel no such need, or feel it very 
spasmodically. No professor lectures more than 
twice a week. There are no seminaries and no 
privatissima, and the hundred or so of German 
students at the Sorbonne get no mental aliment 
which they could not have of better quality and 
for less money at home. The position of German 
elerks in Paris is painted in very sombre hues, A 
trilingual correspondence clerk gets 100 francs a 
month, and is exposed to constant annoyance 
from his fellows. Germans out of employment 
are a common sight in Paris, and if they are poor 
it goes hard with them, 





—But, in spite of all this, Deutschthum is gain- 
ing ground in Paris all the time. The number of 
German-speaking residents is not far from 100,- 
000, and of these about a third are subjects of the 
Empire. The naturalized and (more or less) Gal- 
licized Germans constitute a numerous class in 
nearly all phases of French life. Two admirals 
of the French fleet bear the names Ledebur and 
Meyer; three corp:-commanders in the army are 
called Schmitz, Wolff, and Schneegans. The 
personnel of Parliament, of administration, of 
the bcok trade, the Bourse, the university, and 
of journalism has a large German element. Many 
of the newest song writers bear German names. 
Half of the police (says Herr Zolling) are Ger- 
man; so is nearly every concierge, and the exe- 
cutioner of Paris is a Monsieur Deibler. German 
beer, too, is indubitably capturing Paris, though 
it does not seem to be captivating the recognized 
organs of public opinion. Several newspapers 
make a specialty of denouncing beer as the very 
symbol of all vileness, as being, in short, Ger- 
man; and yet the beverage makes its way. Herr 
Zolling takes pains to correct the popular misap- 
prehension that real beer is not to be had in 
Paris; he assures us that such a thing can be bad 
for one’s money, though it be an incontestable 
fact that an order for beer in an average Paris 
café or restaurant is certain to be answered mit 
purem Rattengift. Music, also, is helping to 
Germanize Paris. The concerts of the Conserva- 
tory offer ‘almost exclusively ” German music; 
the opera-houses get rich upon Mozart and We- 
ber; military music patterns more and more 
after German models, and the triumphant Wag- 
nerians are pleading to be allowed to come to the 
rescue of the Grand Opéra with ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
and ** Tannhiuser.” Schoo] and army are adopt- 
ing German ideas, and German Vereine for va- 
rious purposes are imitated by corresponding 
associations in France. Even the language of 
Paris is assimilating German words and German 
idioms at a rate which is, considering the con- 
servatism of the French in these matters, sur- 
prising. Here it is that the influence of the bi- 
lingual Alsatians is felt. That there is any 
marked increase of interest in the German lan- 
guage on the part of the schools or of the edu- 
cated class does not appear. A limited study of 
German is, however, require1 from French sol- 
diers, who are provided with a ‘Questionnaire 
usuel francais-allemand,’ from which these cu- 
rious-looking specimens are taken: Capitaine= 
haouptmann; cidre=apfailvain; coucher= 
chlaffen ; aux armes=inns quévair ; ott est Ven- 
nemi ?=vo stait der faynnd ? la route traverse- 
t-elle ?=furt de strassé nak ? 


—J. J. von Tschudi’s ‘Organismus der Khet- 
shua-Sprache’ (Leipzig : Brockhaus) contains the 
summary results of a life-long study and literary 
activity devoted to the languages and people of 
Peru. The main purpose of the author was to 
show the historic evolution of the language, not 
that of furnishing grammatic ruies and para- 
digms to the students of Khetshua. Fair speci- 
mens of his method are the discussions on the 
gutturals, on some of the nominal cases, and on 
the plural ending -kuna, in which -na is the real 
suffix of plurality. Frequently he has to defend 
his views against contrary opinions, and his po- 
lemics against Lopez, Nodal, Pacheco-Zegarra 
assume sometimes an acrimonious character. 
Even a tyro in the study of Khetshua can derive 
great benefit from the volume, which is remark- 
able for the perspicuity of its statements, al- 
though paradigms are to be found in it only to 
a limited extent. The bibliography, the remarks 
on sister-dialects, and three extensive texts are 
very valuable additions to the book. The intro- 
duction is of an ethnographic character : it clas 
sifies the various South American languages into 
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families ; speaks of the physical characteristics, 
complexion, etc., of the American natives, of 
the climate, topography, animals, and plants of 
the Peruvian highlands; and of the political 
changes in Peruvian history and aboriginal life. 
This section contains many assertions of a rather 
startling nature, as that the Khetshua-speaking 
people came originally from the north (about Qui- 
to); that the Aimard language belongs to another 
family than the Khetshua, viz., the Kolla family, 
ete. Von Tschudi’s views concerning the totality 
of the American language-families may be 
summed up in the result, expressed in a negative 
form on page 125; ‘‘We are not yet entitled, 
from the little we know of them, to assume that 
they are not deducible from one another (L. 
Adam’s opinion); nor can we assume that all 
these forms of speech show an embryonic simi- 
larity, and that the languages, now differing so 
largely, owe this discrepancy only to divergence 
in their evolution in time (Forchhammer’s idea).” 
Evidently, the embryonic similarity observed is 
merely the fact that all American languages are 
agglutinative, and many of them largely poly- 
synthetic; but this does not by any means ex- 
plain the total discrepancy in the radical sylla- 
bles of the various linguistic stocks. 


THOMAS'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
REVISED. 


Universal Fronouncing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology. By Joseph Thomas, M.D., 
LL.D., author of the system of pronunciation 
in ‘ Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World,’ of ‘A Comprehensive Medical Diction- 
ary,’ and of various pronouncing vocabularies 
of biographical and geographical names. New 
edition, thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

In a review of the first edition of this work, 

written after the appearance of one-third of it, 

and published in No, 255 of the Nation, we said : 

‘We must declare it the best as well as the 

most comprehensive book of its description, ema- 
nating from the pen of one writer—in any lan- 
guage—which has come under our notice. — 
What the comprehensive scholarship, persever- 
ance, energy, and critical accuracy of one man 
may fairly be expected to do in this field, our 
author has amply done.” 
We qualified this approbation by emphasizing, 
what it implied, that, after all, a cyclopedia of 
universal biography, ‘‘if not done by a number 
of scholars, each elaborating his special branch, 
can at the best be an excellent compilation "— 
which Doctor Thomas’s work was ‘‘on a vast 
scale.” We praised its fulness, fairness, biblio- 
graphical richness, plainness of style, elaborate 
pronunciation of names, and—in justice to the 
publisher—the excellence of its mechanical exe- 
cution. We pointed eut some omissions of titles, 
alluded to more trequent omissions of facts and 
defective descriptions, and specified a few slight 
inaccuracies in dates, adding, *‘ Even errors so 
slight as these are exceedingly rare.” 

Since writing that review—fifteen years ago— 
we have used Doctor Thomas's ‘ Dictionary of 
Biography’ almost constantly, as one of the 
handiest (on account of its conciseness) of the 
larger books of reference in our possession. For 
six years, while engaged in literary labor de- 
manding incessant examination of biographical 
facts and dates, and critical comparisen of au- 
thorities, the present writer daily turned over its 
pages again and again, marking on the margins 
the tangible slips discovered. Now, being thus 
fully familiar with its contents and execution, 
we cannot but leave unmodified the judgment 
passed on its merits in 1370. Referring our read- 
ers to our statements of that date, we limit our 





| into one ‘great battle.” 


present remarks to the additions in the revised 
edition before us. And here, too, we must say, 
after close examination, that the Advertisement 
by the Publishers, which stands in lieu of a pre- 
face to the new edition, tells what is substan- 
tially true when it says: ‘Great pains have been 
taken not only to include within its pages appro- 
priate notices of all persons who have risen to 
any considerable degree of prominence since the 
issue of the first edition, but also to make such 
revisions in certain of the original articles as the 
lapse of time has rendered necessary to bring the 
accounts of the subjects down to the present 
date.” And we have no reason to doubt that the 
statement which follows, that ‘* several thousand 
new articles now for the first time appear, while 
of the revisions and expansions of original no- 
tices . . . many thousand instances will come 
to the notice of the reader,” is equally correct. 
Our own experience is this: We have looked 
for and found notices, not contained in the 
original edition, of Schweinfurth, Nachtigal, 
Munzinger, Cameron, Serpa-Pinto, Lenz, Fed- 
chenko, Przhevalski, Greely—but not of Brazza; 
of Kuenen, Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, Diimichen, Ebers, Sayce, Lazarus 
Geiger—but not of Oort, Ménant, or Darmesteter ; 
of Tchernyshevski, Telstoi, De Amicis, De Gu- 
bernatis, Déczi, Daudet, Leroy-Beaulieu, Lau- 
gel—but not of J. E. Thorold Rogers, Shel- 
don Amos, William Minto, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, J. G. Romanes, Edward Caird, H. 
Labouchere, or Fortuné du 
Howells, James, Julian Hawthorne, Cable, 
Eugene Schuyler, Higginson, Chadwick, Mac- 
Master, Swinton, Whitelaw Reid, Medill ; of 
Grévy, Faidherbe, Chanzy, Bourbaki, Frossard, 
Clémenceau, Spuller—but not of Chaudordy or 
Barodet; of Kalnoky, Tisza, Hohenlohe—but not 
of Taaffe; of Bennigsen, Lasker, Bamberger— 
but not of Treitschke, Richter, Bebel, or Stécker; 
of Sagasta, Zorilla, Figueras, Canovas del Cas- 
tillo—but not of Pavia or Martos; of Skobeleff, 
Gurko, Tcherniayeff, Kaufmann, Melikoff, Fade- 
yeff, Dragomanoff, Aksakoff—but not of Katkoff; 
of Midhat, Osman, Mukhtar, Fuad, Arabi, and 


Boisgobey ; of 


Some of the expansions are very meagre, indeet! 
Cou. pare, for instance, ** Gladstone,’ ‘* Disraeli ” 
“Gr nt,” or “ Victor Emmanuel.” Kraszew 
ki* and * Pulszky “are striking instances of th: 


' entire absence of needed continuations, Fes 


Aleko Pashas—but not of Suleiian, of Milan of | 


Servia, Nicholas of Montenegro, Alexander of 
Bulgaria, El-Mahdi, and Tewfik; of Hobart, 
Gordon, Burnaby, «nd Forbes-—but not of Valen- 
tine Baker or MacGahan. 

Some of the omissions are evidently due to 
oversights, others to laudable discrimination. 
Transient notoriety does not, in Doctor The 
mas’s eyes, entitle one toa niche in a biograpbi- 
cal dictionary. Hence we also look in vain for 
Zhelyaboff or Sophia Perovskaya, Hédel or No- 
biling. That there is no allusion to the attempts 
of the last two regicides in the notice of Empe- 
ror William is perhaps less defensible. Nor is 
there any allusion to the Prussian Culturkampf 
under that head or under * Bismarck.” There 
is also much looseness of expression in the former 
notice: The battles of Courcelles, Mars-la-Tour, 
and Gravelotte are designated collectively ‘a 
great battle near Metz (August 1418)." The 
fights at Beaumont and Sedan are also coupled 
* Bavaria and Baden 
in August, 1866,” stands for Bavaria, Wirt >m- 


| berg, and Baden, etc. The date of Aurelle de 
Paladines’s victory near Orleans as given here | 


(9th of November ™) is, on the other hand, more 
correct than “November 10,” under “ Palla- 
dines . . . (D’Aurelles).”". Why the author 
has chosen this form of the general's name, refer- 
ring to it under * Paladines,” but not under *Au- 
relle,” is not clear; ours we have before us in 
the diaries of George Sand, Claretie, and D’Ar- 
sac, in Vapereau, Brockhaus, etc., etc. 

The new notices are generally ampler than the 
aiditions to the old ones—which will surprise no- 
body familiar with eyclopredic work of this kind. 


|} and Thoreau are given. 


ness, on the o' her hand. is constantly eviges! by 


insertions of late dates of decease. The latest we 


have noticed ar) * July 28, 188) un er" Grant.’ 
* July 28, 1885." under * Montefiore,” and " Au 
gust 11, 1885,” under * Milnes (R. M.) ", the 


prefatory Advertisement being dated August 
1885. Sir J. E. Alexander, Georg Curtius, and 
William Veitch, who also died before the latest 
of the above dates, have been overlooked Phe 
wonted accuracy i rendering foreign names 
and titles occasionally fail 

Keilinsehr ften ” (in ** Schrader” 
German; * Crdk " (** Déczi’ 


Ralb.vionisch 
is Mmisprinted 
bad Magvat Oz 


to-dielat ” ¢* Tchernvshevsky ” orse Russian 
**Skobele#?.” © Toherniavef,” “Fa ever.” how 
an inconsistency in translitera’ ng which we 
ought not to meet with in so admurable a comp 
lation. 


A genera revision of the en ire old text, for 
the sake of i> proved correctness and umfor 
mity, has not taken place 
too vast a task 


lt would have been 
Still, we could have wished that 
Doctor Thomas's cautious “about” had been ox 

easionally exchanged for the precise date; as 
the spring of INS] for “about 1N0," as the date 
of John Stuart Mill's marriage; October 24 
ISX), for ‘about 1890" as the date of John 
Veitch’'s birth, ete Und r“ Robert Chamts rs 
should have been inserted the fact of his having 
written ‘The Vestiges of Creation We cannot 
account for the fact that the first edition of this 
Dictionary mentioned in the notice of George 
Eliot her marriage to Mr. Lewes, while the present 
edition makes no allusion to Lewes under “George 
Eliot,” nor to George Eliot under ** Lewes.” The 
bibliographical references of 1870 had not a few 
shortcomings that might have been repaired, but 
these have rather been increase I than diminished 


Thus, under * Abinger,” one is ref rred to re 
view articles only, though Scarlett’s biography 
was published in 1877. Under “John Ad 
ams,” ‘ Jefferson.’ ‘‘ Monroe,” ‘ Hamilton,” 


* Randolph.” ‘* W bster.” the work is. silent 
as to the recently published lives of those 
wortbies, while, as regards our literary heroes 
admirers of Poe will be shocked to find that all 
the recent vindications, as well as Woodberry’s 
* Life.’ are ignored, Griswold’s memoir being the 
only work recognized. The same is true of the 
biographies of Irving, Cooper, Willis, Noah Web- 
ster. Emerson, t. ough those of Margaret Fuller 
Under * Bonaparte,” 
neither Jung nor Bohtlingk 1s mentioned, nor is 
Seeley’s ‘Stein.” Still stranger is the omission of 
any reference under Prince Albert; the Princess 
Alice (Grand Duchess of H>sse) is not mentioned 
even in the text. Alison’s Autobiography (182) 
is ignored, as are the two lives of Governor An- 


drew, all the recent lives (since 1865) of Mendels- 


sobn, Thayer's ‘ Beethoven,’ etc., ete. 
Not by way of censure, but as a service to such 
of our readers as may own this work, we conclude 


| our notice with a few errata. There are two no- 


tices of one and the same person— Robert and Ro- 


bert William Buchanan. Henry James's ‘/emale 


Poets and Novelists’ should be ‘ French Poets and 
Novelists’; Mrs. Southworth’s ‘Curse of Ci: fford’ 
should be ‘ Curse of Clifton’; Sir Walter Scott's 
‘The Red Gauntlet’ should be ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 
James Thomson was born at Port Glasgow, not 
at “Port Greenock.” Under “ Savonarola,” the 
reference is to vol. 1 of the Living Age, instead 
of vol. 50. William Motherwell was born Octo- 
ber 13, 1797 (not ‘* 1798”) ; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
December 10, 1805 (not ‘‘ December 12, 1804”—a 
pardonable error); George Eliot, November 22, 
1820 (not 1819”). 
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RECENT NOVELS. 


A Wheel of Fire. By Arlo Bates. Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 

Love—Or a Name. By Julian Hawthorne. Bos- 
ton :, Ticknor & Co. 

Healey. By Jessie Fothergill. 
Series.] Henry Holt & Co. 
A Family Affair. By Hugh Conway. 
Hour Series.} Henry Holt & Co. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. By 

Charles Ezbert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifllin & Co. 

Andromeda. By George Fleming. Boston: Ro- 

berts Brothers. 

A THOUGHTFUL person will more than once turn 
from the book while reading ‘A Wheel of Fire’ 
to speculate upon the characteristics of the 
mind that could busy itself in such a way 
upon such a subject. A woman, still young, 
has spent all her mature years in terror of inhe- 
rited madness. Her mother dies mad before her. 
Her brother hangs himself in his bed-room. The 
plessing of happy love given and returned comes 
to her, but at the very hour set for her marriage 
she goes raving mad, and dies ina week. Ghastly 
is the mildest word that will describe the book. 
The purpose of itisa mystery. If it were to ex- 
cite horror, the lovers of that could find it al- 
ready in the famous French novel that describes 
madness with the last accuracy of science. Mr. 
Bates has not even attempted to rival that. 
There is not, on the other hand, the tracing of 
the effect upon character from this dread, either 
in the heroine or upon her friends, which would 
have led into that study of the conflict of the hu- 
man spirit with inevitable destiny which has al- 
ways stimulated the imagination. There is no 
change or growth in the heroine, and as to her 
friends, they simpiy do not believe anything 
about it. There is not a scene or incident that 
is aught but painful, so that, accept what view 
we may of the purpose of fiction—to instruct, to 
amuse, to elevate—this has no reason for exist- 
ence. 

The notion that any intelligent critic speaks 
from personal bias was long since dismissed from 
circles that appreciate either good literature or 
good criticism, but only too few people have yet 
taken in the further idea that the more intelli- 
gent the critic, the more anxioys he is not to 
bring forward his own judgments at all (no mat- 
ter how impartial), but to ally himself with the 
great authorities before him—not this or that 
man who has devised a clever critical apparatus, 
but the true authorities, the great works them- 
selves, that stand for all the world to make com- 
parisons by. And since all the world has been 
making comparisons these many years, it follows 
that the critic finds that some things are settled; 
and often and often he wishes that those who be- 
gin to write could be compelled to fcllow the 
same road he has travelled, where they would 
find out that for them, too, some things are set- 
tled. The art of fiction is no new art. Nothing 
is older. Our novel is only the latest form of it. 
There is a long line of recorded experience, full 
of lessons that ought to be studied. There 1s no 
other art where any one dreams of succeeding 
without, at first, long study of what has been 
done before, of what has been found possible and 
what impossible, or, to repeat our own phrase, 
what things are settied. If the author of ‘A 
Wheel of Fire’ should set about such study, he 
would find for himself better than any one could 
tell him what subjects are fit for fiction. what are 
the possible limits of tragedy, and why his own tale 
is too monstrous to be artistic. He may already 
have gone so far as to find a small school that de- 
votes itself to ‘‘the flowers of evil.” The verse 
may be exquisite, but there are few that heed 
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those writers. To follow their example is to 
shut one’s self up in an ever narrowing circle. 
If Mr. Bates will look beyond these men, he will 
find that the Olympians, in whatever tongue, have 
embodied the terror, the pain of the world in 
strength and beauty, not in the horrible, the 
hideous. 

Mr. Hawthorne, too, has not learned wisdom in 
the choice of subject. Noone could open ‘ Love— 
ora Name’ a second time, supposing it possible 
to read the dreadful tale to the end even once. 
It is the greater pity, for the first half is of bis 
best. Some one might even say better than his 
best, for the sake of the naturalness of the early 
chapters. If he meant to elaborate the thought 
he suggests in the sentence, ‘‘ We are misled 
most of all by success, which seems the test of 
merit, but is never given in this world as a re- 
ward; it is only the most inscrutable of the dis- 
pensations of Providence,” no finer theme could 
have been chosen to show the working out of 
character, nor one more timely for these very 
days; but he has only hinted it, and turned aside 
to hackneyed melodramatic incident till he winds 
up with a situation too brutal to be matched 
among savages. 

It is an ill-fortune that brings before us at the 
same moment a third such book. We only pause 
to warn off the reader from ‘Healey.’ Jessie 
Fothergill has fallen far below the promise of 
‘The First Violin.’ Such ingenuity of evil as 
she has imagined for her hero can only excite a 
wondering disgust. Is it not possible for novel- 
writers to learn that no lasting fame, not even 
transient popularity, can ever be attained by 
books that every one will strive to forget ? 

‘A Family Affair’ must remain the measure 
of what Hugh Conway could accomplish. He 
succeeded in the vigorous short story of the com- 
paratively harmless sensational type, and the 
present work is neither more nor less than the 
first from his hand. It is rather a collection 
than a well-ordered whole, the personages hav- 
ing no real dependence on each other except in 
the chance contiguities of time and place. Break 
it up into six pieces, and each would stand by 
itself by simply changing the names. There are 
always enough people, children of a larger 
growth, who are delighted with a straight-away 
narrative, without reflection and without depth, 
to make such work popular. Hugh Conway 
never goes belcw the surface, even though sub- 
jects far better than any of his lie in plain sight 
there. For instance, in ‘ Carriston’s Gift,’ a short 
story ina prior ‘‘ Leisure Hour” volume, be passes 
arare chance without suspecting it. He busies 
himself only with the old themes of presenti- 
ments, ghostly visitations, etc. Not the man 
who has “second-sight,” but the man who is 
afraid he shall have it, would be the novel 
figure. Wecommend him to the seekers for a 
plot. They would have modern rationalism on 
their side, not against them, as Mr. Conway 
had. 

‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains’ 
has been so widely read in the Atlantic that we 
proceed at once to comments which presuppose 
an acquaintance with the story. Like ‘In the 
Tennessee Mountains,’ it is a picture of manners, 
using the word in that large sense which includes 
all the complicated relations of thing :, animate 
and inanimate, that make up the circumstance 
of life. It has the same strongly etched outline 
and the same vivid color. If the impression is 
anything less, it is only because the first gave 
the surprise of entire freshness. There is the 
same effect of dealing with life as a whole—with 
a community, a class, rather than with an indi- 
vidual. As we said of the first book at the time, 
it gives us, ‘‘ not lives, but life”; therefore it hap- 
pens that while there are not the single figures 
that take hold of us intimately as positive exist- 





ences, there would not be in all that land a man 
or woman a stranger to us, so well do we know 
the sky and the mountains that surround their 
days, and the changing events that fill them. 
Hitherto Miss Murfree had not chosen for her 
main purpose the presentation of character. In 
saying this, we are not supposing entire separa- 
tion of manners and character to be possible; but 
in a novel the one will appear only for the sake 
of the other, according to the intention of the 
writer. The title of the present book points to 
the conclusion that it had here been the author's 
intention to put character foremost, and that the 
so-called Prophet was meant to be the central 
figure. As an actual fact, he is hardly so much 
as a distinct figure at all. We know him only as 
we should know the mountain itself, through the 
Anifting mist and the sudden cloud-rifts of a day 
of storm. 

The author’s hold upon her reader is strong 
enough to carry him on to the climax with ac- 
quiescent sympathy in her working out of her 
plot. Reflection, however, will bring persistent 
doubts. Self-sacrifice is the grandest or the poor- 
est of human actions, according to motives. Of 
these we are left in the darkness of conjecture, 
The catastrophe becomes merely one of the hor- 
rible incidents of a sem‘-outlawed manner of life. 
For us it has nothing to do with character. The 
author becomes the mere narrator of facts, a his- 
torian. She is not the clairvoyant of the earlier 
chapter, reading, in the quick glance of the Pro- 
phet’s eye, “fire, inspiration, frenzy—who can 
say?’ It was a question she herself was expect- 
ed to answer. If the Prophet were really her 
subject, she has dove her own original conception 
scant justice. She has deserted it, to give us in- 
stead separate pictures (all strong, we admit) of 
detached groups. Nor are the pictures placed di- 
rectly before us. It is surprising that so large a 
proportion of the book is second-hand. We are 
told, not how this or that was in itse!f, but how 
somebody saw it. The method is an accepted 
one for special purposes, but, used to such an ex- 
tent as this, it materially weakens the effect. 
Moreover, as the groups are all thrown against 
the same general background, there comes a 
slight weariness of descriptive phrases too little 
unlike not to seem repetition. Landscape paint- 
ing in a novel is, after all, only costume on the 
grand scale, and one story wil! carry off success- 
fully only a certain amount of it. 

Even with these serious deductions, the story is 
another brilliant promise for the future. Each 
book has left the impression that the author is 
still trying her powers. ‘Down the Ravine’ 
proves that the lack of unity of effect in this last 
book is not because Miss Murfree does not know 
whatit means. That little story fills out its ca- 
dre as perfectly as a crystal shapes itself to the 
law of its line. It is only needful to submit the 
cho-en material to a like ordering of develop- 
ment to reach success in the larger work. Again, 
in this new heroine, Dorinda, we have what the 
Prophet is not—a clearly defined character grow- 
ing through its joy and sorrow to full stature be- 
fore us. There is not a wavering line, not an in- 
harmonious t.nt, in the whole of it. We know 
her as we know no other personage from Miss 
Murfree’s hand. 

Nor is it for lack of spiritual insight that the 
Prophet is left but an intangible shadow, and we 
ourselves made but mere spectators of the out- 
ward show of life. In all the overcrowding and 
the abrupt transitions of ‘Where the Battle was 
Fought, there was one situation which could 
have been found only by that divining instinct 
which makes of imagination a revealer. When 
the pretended John Fortescue, stung by the sup- 
posed betrayal ot bis tempter, is about to disclose 
the plot, his remorseful conscience believes that 
the dead friend to whose memory he has been ut- 
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terly treacherous stands before him. That mo. 
ment his crime is punished, not by the law he has 
outraged, not even by the reproach of her whom 
he would have robbed, but by his own recoil 
upon himself. Against his own soul most of all 
had he sinned, and from it and within it he finds 
the keenest and bitterest punishment he can suf- 
fer. Such beginnings justify the entbusiastic ex- 
pectations of Miss Murfree’s admirers, but the 
work of matured and balanced powers is yet to 
come. 

If ‘Andromeda’ has more of pure narrative 
and less of drama than George Fleming has ac- 
customed us to expect from ber, it is still a very 
touching story of self-sacrifice, wrought with 
greatdelicacy. The name is given tothe heroine 
in half-playful earnest at the outset by one who 
is watching with eyes already alert with yearn- 
ing affection; but only a small bit of the old 
myth will fit her story, for Perseus, when Perseus 
comes, is bound by every instinct of loyalty to 
leave her to her fate. What follows after, deals 
with motives of self-denial und patience, of which 
the careless ease of demi-gods and mythical he- 
roes knew nothing. ‘‘ For to have awill and a 
conscience, Richard reflected, means chiefly to 
possess the power, amidst the world’s wild strug- 
gle, of enforcing one’s own decision against one’s 
self.” 

The tale is romantic, if one pleases to use the 
phrase ; but so long as there is any ideal left to 
human consciousness, hearts will thrill with the 
admiration of high-heartedness. Besides, George 
Fleming knows the power of a wise restraint. 
To it she owes the artistic perfection of her pic- 
tures, and from it no less comes her fine discrimi- 
nation in moral forces. The healthful atmosphere 
of the book gives it an importance apart from its 
literary merit. The chief situation is the same 
that has oftenest been used for evil example—a 
woman betrothed to one man, but loving his 
friend, who in turn loves her. That the author 
has chosen to show not sin and ruin, but how 
pure and noble souls may save themselves in such 
peril, is another welcome witness against the 
theory that a story cannot be vivid or exciting 
without the appeal to the passions of sense. The 
tale is somewhat broken. It does not all lie in 
one clear light, as did ‘ Vestigia,’ but for single 
scenes we should call it the author’s best. They 
are true drama, the characters developing them- 
selves before our very eyes. Many readers would 
pronounce the final explanation between San Do- 
nati and Clare most effective. A keener sense 
will prefer the scene amid the heather, in the 
sunshine of the mountain pass. Its very sim- 
plicity makes the charm more subtile. There is 
throughout the same happy, pellucid style, car- 
rying its beauty in itself, as it were—not seeking 
it as an added ornament. All the way, an under- 
tone is delicately hinted. Tue full chord is a 
minor one, for the notes of joy are not struck till 
just as the strain passes out of our hearing. The 
minor lingers even with them, until the under- 
tone rises and blends them into one harmony. 
It is the hope, the faith in compensation. Said 
the old nurse Monica: ‘*Ob! my dear master, 
the blessed saints up there put all the little good 
things in life just on purpose to make up fcr— 
for the big ones.” ‘Surely you don’t think death 
like a disappointment?” asks Clare. San Dona- 





ti’s words, as he declares his love to her, strange- | 


ly foreshadow his own fate and yet embody its 
consolation: ‘‘The visions were vouchsafed to 
those to whom the world gave nothing, and hea- 
ven opens before the eyes of men who live in 
desert places.” 





The Greville Memoirs. (Second Part.) A Jour- 
nal of the Reign of Queen Victoria from 1837 
to 1852. By the late Charles C. F. Greville, 
Esq., Clerk of the Council. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; New York: D. Appleton 
Co. 1885, 


THE second instalment of the Greville Memoirs 
is not so entertaining as the first, though it is 
perhaps of more permanent value. It presents a 
picture of the author's times, and bas also a cer- 
tain autobiographical value, for the confidences 
of Mr. Greville with his reader are abundant. 
It is possible to gather from his pages a tolerably 
accurate idea of the man, and, as has been 80 
often said, any man can make an interesting 
book if he will only tell the truth about his own 
life. Mr. Greville was a man of the world and a 
courtier, who, qualified by his training and sur 
roundings to be a gossip, became by sheer 
force of character something more important. 
Modesty and candor are perhaps the qualities 
which, as his character matures, seem to become 
most striking in him, and bis complaints about 
his wasted life, and his regrets over lost opportu- 
nities, are so naif as to be almost amusing. Yet bis 
character and style in general are not at all naif. 
No one would ever think of comparing bim to 
Pepys, and no one will ever derive from his 
journals the kind of pleasure that is to be found 
in the childlike frankness of that great diarist. 
The value of Mr. Greville’s work is chiefly that 
of accurate and painstaking political memoirs. 

Brought up in the old order of things, anda 
member of a society on which the democratic ten- 
dencies of our day had had an awakening, but as 
yet no disorganizing effect, he remained tc his dy- 
ing day a spectator of the marchof modern events 
without having his views colored by an active 
party interest. He was not, on the one hand, a 
Conservative in the partisan sense of the word 
(his book on Ireland seems greatly to have dis- 
gusted the Tories), nor was ke, on the other hand, 
a man of * broad,” ** progressive” views as to 
the destiny of mankind which he wished to see 
embodied in political action. In fact, it may be 
said that he wasa Liberal with no“ views” at all, 
except that among gentlemen a certain code of 
morality was obligatory, and that Government 
ought to be carried on by gentlemen. He was al- 
most the ideal man of business of a constitu- 
tional court. in which the sovereign’s govern- 
ment is carried on alternately by both parties, 
but where the sovereign, by the nature of her po- 
sition, is averse to ‘* Radicals.” 

Mr. Greville had no more sympathy for Radi- 
calism than he had for Buddhism. One would 
have been as foreign to the order of thought in 
which he was born and brought up as the other; 
and this is precisely ene of the facts which make 
his journal so valuable. He watched the course 
of atfairs, and the character of the men who took 
partin public affairs—Brougham’s antics, Mel- 
bourne’s annable cynicism, Peel's mutations, 
Palmerston’s audacity, Cobden’s speeches, the 
anti-corn-law agitation, O'Connell's trial—with 
the eye of a highly intelligeut observer who did 
not profess for a mozment to possess the key of it 
all in a comprehensicn of or sympathy with the 
great popular movements which were threaten- 
ing to upheave the foundations of English so- 
ciety; who, in fact, would have considered it a 
mere piece of pretence to profess to have such a 


| key. He consequently did not measure people, 
| as we are nowadays so fond of doing, by their 
| devotion to ** causes,” or by their success in cre- 
| ating a sensation, but by the old-fashioned 
| conservative tests of character—gifts, attain- 


ments, and intrinsic merits. He seems to have 
had a good deal of taste and capacity for judging 
character, and the portraits he draws of the dis- 
tinguished men and women with whom his life 





brought him in contact, generally drawn with 
more than common care, are of considerable inte 
rest. One or two extracts will give an idea of 
his powers in this way. Of Sydney Smith's wit 
he says: 


“If there was a fault in it, it wasthat it was too 
amusing. People so entirely expected to be made 
to die of laughing, and he was so aware of this 
that there never seemed to be any question of 
conversation when he was of the party, or at 
least no more than just to afford Sydney pegs to 
hang his jokes on.” 


Of Lor’ Brougham, whom be certainly did not 
like, he writes in IS4 


* None but Brougham himself can be his paral 
lel; no other man would have dared to get up 
and, in the presence of at least half-a<dozen men 
who knew the whole truth, dehberately aud ve 
hemently tell a parcel of impudent les— lies, tos, 
which, 1f he succeeds in his object, must be ex 
posed to the whole world. But one of his most 
eurious characteristics is his utter shameess 
ness.” 

His analysis of Lady Holland's character is 
neat and clarsical 


* Althougs she was known to be wholly desti 
tute of religious opinions, she never encouraged 
any irrelizgious talk in her house. She never her 
self spoke disrespectfully or with levity of any of 
the institutions or optaions which other people 
were accustomed to reverence ; por did she at 
any time, even during periods of the greatest po 
litical violence, suffer any disloyal language to- 
wards the sovereign, nor encourage anv flerce 
philippics, still less any ribaldry against polit’ 
cal opponents. It was her great object) while 
her society was naturally and inevitaoly of a po 
litical color, to establish in it such a tone of me 
deration and general toleration that no person 
of any party, opinion, profession, or persuasion 
might feel any difficulty in coming to See house 
and she took care that no one who did should 
ever have reason to complain of being offended 
or annoyed, still less shocked or iusulted under 
her roof. Never was anybody more invariably 
kind to her servants, or more solicitous for their 
comfort. In this, probably selfish considerations 
principally moved her: it was essential to her 
comfort to be diligently and vealously served, 
and she secured by ber conduct to them thei: 
devoted attachment. It used often to be said in 
Oke that they were very much better off than 
co guests.” 

Several pages are devoted to Peel and his pe 
culiar relations with his party, of which Mr 
Greville gives the following very simple, and, we 
believe. perfectly accurate explanation : 

* There was an unexpressed but complete dif- 
ference in their understanding and his of the ob 
ligations by which the Government and the party 
were mutua ly connected. They considered Peel 
to be not only the Minister, but the creature, of 
the Conservative party, bound above all things 
to support and protect their especial interests ac 
cording to their own views and opinions. He 
considered bimself the Minister of the nation, 
whose mission it was to redress the balance which 
mistaken maxims or partial legislation had cde- 
ranged, and to combine the interest of all classes 
in one homogeneous system, by which the proe- 
perity and happiness of the whole commonwealth 
would be promoted.” 


Of the Duke of Wellington we get a very com- 
plete picture. Mr. Greville was thrown a good 
deal into his society, and had the warm attach- 
ment to his character that all Englishmen, and 
especially all conservative Englishmen of his 
class, bad. But it is useless to enumerate in 
stances. A glance at the index of these volumes 
serves to show that Mr. Greville knew every one 
who was worth knowing, and who had any ac- 
knowledged position in society or Government, 
in his day, and has something to say about them 
all. The tone of his criticism in this last instal- 
ment of his diary is much more agreeable than 
that of the first. As he grew older, bis opinions 
and feelings seem to have mellowed, while his 
interests became broader and more generous. 
To the last he remains an accomplished courtier, 
and in a certain sense of the word a gossip. He 
is always a man of detail and of consummate 
breeding. He gives, himself, an amusing in- 
stance of this in the case of a visit to the Queen, 
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which he had to make (owing to an attack of the 
gout) on crutches. He records himself as much 
pleased with the success with which he sidled 
out of the room so as to avoid the rudeness of 
turning his back on the Queen. His interests, as 
we have said, are mainly in persons ; he is not 
an historian so much as an observer of people ; 
he gives the details of all the transactions in 
which he took a part, and his impressions of all 
the people with whom he came in contact, and 
thus his pages, without constituting history in 
the true sense of the word, throw interesting side- 
lights upon it. 





The American Caucus System. Its Origin, Pur- 
pose, and Utility. By George W. Lawton. G. 
P. Put.am’sSons, 1885. 

Tue first rule for any writer who proposes to 
treat of a subject which is not very attractive or 
clear in itself, should be to so form his sentences 
tbat his readers may not be puzzled to find out 
what he really means to say. In thisrespect Mr. 
Lawton leaves much to be desired. For exam- 
ple, it requires a second thought to read a sen- 
tence constructed and punctuated like the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘It was a cardinal rule of one of the 
most sagacious of American politicians, to go in- 
to caucus in support of measures, primarily and 
secondarily, in support of men.” 

The caucus, as Mr. Lawton gives its history 
from the time of Moses down through the States 
of Greece and the British Islands, is really a very 
simple institution, being nothing more than an 
assemblage of the people to consult as to measures 
to be adopted and men to carry them out. What 
has given the word its obnoxious significance in 
this country is the fact that the primary meet- 
ings have come to have very little to do with 
measures at all, and merely form a machinery by 
which politicians di:tribute at their pleasure 
places of power and profit, by no means always 
legitimate. The reluctance of the best citizens to 
attend such meetings, where they are merely used 
as tools, has become a well-established fact, and 
it is curious that one of the remedies which have 
been occasionally proposed was in use in Rhode 
Island in 1636, where any citizen who had been 
notified to attend town meeting and did not ap- 
pear within a quarter of an hour after it opened, 
was fined a shilling and sixpence. Such perfunc- 
tory attendance may have been of use then, but 
would be of little avail now. 

Mr. Lawton is very severe upon what he calls 
the system of self-nominations, quoting the in- 
stances of Burke at Liverpool and Macaulay at 
Edinburgh, and Abraham Lincoln and Henry 
Clay in this country. The open-minded reader 
may have some doubt whether the statesmen 
who are presented to us by the modern caucuses 
offer convincing proof of the superiority of this 
method. However, Mr. Lawton decidedly pre- 
fers the caucus system, though we cannot see 
that his somewhat desultory snatches at our po- 
litical history throw any particular light upon its 
working, or discover in his rules for conducting 
& caucus any remedy for its confessed evils. In 
fact, these evils are in their origin wholly outside 
of the caucus, and may be summed up in the sen- 
tence with which the book closes, and which the 
writer apparently regards as a triumphant vin- 
dication of his favorite method— 

‘*the watchword being, ‘Every elector to unite 

in caucus with his neighbor, to be represented in 

a convention to nominate men for public office— 

the legislator to make the laws, the executive to 

execute them, the judge to point out their appli- 
cation. 

It is just because law-making is intrusted to a 

haphazard body of men, without leadership and 

without individual responsibility, working in 
secret committees and under lobby pressure, with 
no reference to administration either past or 








future; and because execution is intrusted to an- 
other body of men who have had no voice in 
shaping the laws they are administering, and 
cannot be held to public accountability for any 
failures or credited for any success—it is for these 
reasons that the citizens will not attend meetings 
where, instead of discussing practical measures, 
they are put off with glittering generalities, and, 
instead of selecting agents to carry on their Gov- 
ernment, they can merely ratify nominations of 
placemen made by unseen intriguers. 





J. F. Millet. Par Charles Yriarte, Inspecteur des 
Beaux-Arts. Bibliothéque d’Art Moderne. Pa- 
ris: Jules Rouam; New York: Christern. 1885. 

Tus little monograph gives, in its twenty-three 
pages of text, a very fair and full notion of the 
place of Millet as an artist. It is a piece of sound 
French criticism, written in the clear, easy 
French style. Its principal characteristic is that 
reasonableness and lack of exaggeration which are 
so rare in other than French criticism, and which, 
in this case, to an admirer of the artist of whom 
M. Yriarte writes, might almost seem coldness 
and insufficient admiration of that great genius. 
One almost grudges so much concession to the 
unappreciative. But the praise, when it is given, 
is all the more effective for this dispassionateness 
and candor ; and, having learned that no more is 
said than is meant, one finds that quite enough 
is said to satisfy the greatest lover of Millet’s 
work, 

There is no attempt at biography beyond a bare 
date or two, but there is a short appreciation of 
Millet’s character as a man. A few lines from 
the beginning and from the end of the book give 
very compactly the lesson of Millet’s life: ‘‘ The 
artist belongs by his origin and his tendencies to 
that pleiad of contemporary French painters who, 
while professing admiration for the masters and 
respecting their traditions, went directly to na- 
ture for their inspiration and for their methods 
of execution.” And again: ‘‘ He was the con- 
temporary of all of us (his death dates from but 
a few years back), yet, nevertheless, we can say 
that he belongs to an epoch when the first care 
of an artist was that of production, and not that 
of the brilliant outlet his work might find.” This 
combination of reverence for art and its tradi- 
tions with the power and the determination to 
study nature for himself, and to follow fearlessly 
wherever nature mighc lead, and this singleness 
of mind, were the great characteristics of Millet, 
as of all true artists. The innovators are often 
the true followers of the masters, for they do 
what the masters did before them. ° 

The illustrations are of varying merit, the fac- 
similes of Millet’s own drawings being by far the 
best. Among the most impressive of these are 
the “Jeune mére préparant le repas de sa fa- 
mille,” with its Michaelangelesque grandeur of 
line and gesture, and the delightful ‘‘Soins ma- 
ternels,” which, as an instance of the successful 
treatment in art of a subject that, before seeing 
the drawing, one would have thought vulgar, is 
to be recommended to the prudish. 





Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant 
White. 8vo, pp. 383. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
Few students of Shakspere leave behind them an 
enduring reputation. They but drift across and 
about his resplendence, sometimes illuminated by 
him, sometimes beclouding him, like fleeting 
mists of the air against the sunlight; and such 
studies as are contained in this volume have only a 
very evanescent interest. Mr.Grant W hite’s lack of 
large or profound scholarship was always a hin- 
drance to his treating the subjects he wrote upon 
with either force or delicacy ; and it is matter for 





regret that he exposed himself to criticisms as an 
author which as an editor he was comparatively 
secures from. It 1s characteristic of the quality 
of his mind that among these papers those on the 
acting of some of Shakspere’s characters are 


; much more adequate than those upon the plays 


themselves. 

The volume is in four sections, as it were. The 
first three papers are ‘‘On Reading Shakespeare.” 
They contain some sensible hints to would-be 
readers, and close with a not idle diatribe against 
‘*Shakspere Clubs.” He approves, as everv one 
must, of clubs when necessary for obtaining 
books, but he says, excellently, *‘All other Shake- 
speare clubs are mere vanity. The true Shake- 
speare lover is a club unto himself.” The next 
section is four papers of ‘‘ Narrative Analysis” 
—that is, the plots of ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” ‘‘Othello,” and **As You Like It” told 
in a manner which is quite without value of 
any kind. To read of Macbeth as a ‘brave, 
good-natured, loving, but selfish, weak-souled, 
and unprincipled man,” can interpret the play to 
no one. The next four papers are ‘‘ Miscellanies,” 
and include one on “The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Craze,” which opens strangely by declaring it to be 
of no sort of importance who wrote the plays, and 
concludes more reasonably by asserting that the 
notion that Bacon wrote them is not worth five 
minutes’ serious consideration. The last section 
ison ‘* Expositors,” and consists of two papers 
sharply and sometimes ably criticising Mr. Dyce, 
an Edinburgh Reviewer of 1869, Doctor Schmidt, 
and Mr. W. 8S. Walker. In these pages Mr. 
White is at his best; but it should be said that 
his frequent misconceptions and misrepresenta- 
tions of Doctor Schmidt’s admirable ‘ Lexicon’ 
are extremcly misleading. 





M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica: The Text Re- 
vised and Explained by James S. Reid, M.L., 
of Cambridge University, England. 8vo, pp. 
8, 372. Macmillan. 

THE ‘ Academica’ has been among the most neg- 
lected of Cicero’s writings. Although the text 
has received some attention, no edition which 
aimed to interpret the subject-matter was put 
forth in England from 1725, when that by Davies 
appeared, to 1874. On the Continent the latest 
explanatory edition is that by Goerenz, published 
in 1810, The book before usis not a second edi- 
tion of that issued by the same editor in 1874, but 
an independent and much more extended work. 
In his text Mr. Reid is on the whole conservative, 
retaining and defending many readings ques- 
tioned or rejected by Halm, Baiter, Madvig, and 
others. His choice of readings 1s characterized 
by sound sense, and evinces an intimate familiar- 
ity with the Latinity of Cicero. His own conjec- 
tures are not as numerous as one might have ex- 
pected, but are often felicitous; as quidquid for 
quod, p. 324, 1. 5; adhiberet, p. 307, 1. 25. The 
change of sit to est, p. 304, 1. 5, is perhaps hardly 
warranted or necessary. The orthography is ad- 
mirable, embodying the best established results 
of the study of inscriptions. 

The elucidation of the subject-matter is full, 
and passes no important point without comment. 
The editor bas evidently brought to this part of 
his work a wide and thorough knowledge of the 
Greco-Roman philosophy. A careful study of 
the Greek philosophic terms which Cicero was 
rendering, has been utilized with marked success, 
Difficulties are squarely met; conclusions are not 
forced dogmatically on the reader, but are so 
carefully drawn and judiciously stated that 
they will rarely be disputed. An introduc- 
tion of eighty-three pages presents an abun- 


| dance of information helpful to the study of 


the work. The first part in particular, on Cice- 
ro as a student of philosophy, his philosophic 
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opinions, and the aim and value of his philoso- 
phie writings, is worthy of special attention. 
Several views at variance with generally re- 
ceived opinions are advanced and ably main- 
tained. The crisp and lucid English of both in- 
troduction and commentary is to be heartily com- 
mended. The present edition of the ‘ Academica’ 
will take rank among the most valuable recent 
contributions to English classical scholarship. 





Harbors and Docks: Their Physical Features, 
History, Construction, Equipment, and Main- 
tenance, with Statistics as to their Commercial 
Development. By Leveson Francis Vernon 
Harcourt, M.A. 2 vols. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press ; New York: Macmillan. 1885. 


Tus book is a handsomely printed octavo, the 
first volume, which is all text, containing about 
700 pages, and the second volume consisting ex- 
clusively of plates. The first chapters contain 
some crude theories as to the natural phenomena 
which affect the conditions of harbors, and some 
cursory statements as to tides, changes in coast 
lines, aud other matters. The volume, however, 
is principally descriptive, and contains a mass of 
undigested information which has been compiled 
from various official reports and other sources 
accessible in a good engineering library. The 
writer appears to have collected and written 
without appreciating, and the result is a compi- 
lation too unsystematic to be of value as a text- 
book, but which, with the aid of the complete 
index that accompanies it, may be useful in 
the same manner that an encyclopedia is. It is 
very important, however, that a book of this 
kind should be thoroughly accurate in its state- 
ments, and the small number of references to the 
authorities used and general superficial charac- 
ter of the treatment are not such as to inspire 
the reacer with confidence in the accuracy of this 
one. The arrangement of the plates in a vol- 
ume by themselves is a very convenient one. 





Bryant and His Friends; Some Reminiscences 


of the Knickerbocker Writers. By James 
Grant Wilson. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
1886, 


Tus volume consists mainly of extended re- 
prints of articles on Bryant, Paulding, Dana, 
and Drake, filled out by briefer sketches of Hal- 
leck, Cooper, Irving, Willis, Poe, Taylor, and 
paragraphs on some twenty of the literary lights 
of old New York. It has been the fortune of the 
author to have held more or less close personal 
relations with the school he celebrates, and hence 
he has included some new letters by a few of the 
authors, principally Paulding, Poe, and Hal- 
leck, whose biographer he was. Nothing mate- 
rial is thus added to our knowledge. The whole 
is conceived in the vein of a New York pan, 
and its character in the way of criticism is fully 
indicated *y its closing words in regard to the 
merit of the ‘“‘ Knickerbockers,” for whom the 
author claims Bryant, Poe, and Cooper, as com- 
pared with the Bostonians, of whom he instances 
Prescott, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Longfellow. 
‘“When a very great man was asked by the 
writer for his opinion on this point, he answered, 
‘They cannot be compared any more than you 
would compare the commerce of the city of 
Boston with that of your great metropolis.” 
‘* Who,” he triumphantly asks, ** will question 
the impartial judgment of so competent a critic 
as Benjamin Disraeli ?” 

The book, which is of goodly thickness, affords 
a view of the literary life of New York in the 
Knickerbocker days, and obtains a semblance of 
originality from the mere exclusion of those whose 
walk was elsewhere than on Broadway. It provides 
no new facts, however; and as the author's ac- 





quaintance was mainly with the litterateurs, the 
personal element counts for little to a time that 
has small need of the Themistoclean prayer— 
‘Teach me rather to forget.” The Knicker- 
bocker school, in its old sense, has already re- 
ceived its Vale. 





A Handbook of Poetics. For Students of Eng- 
lish Verse. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D., 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1885. 

ALTHOUGH this is a small text-book it is by no 

means elementary. It is a complete view of the 

structural art of poetry, whether regard be paid 
to the kind attempted, epic, lyric, or dramatic, 
or to the rhetorical method by tropes in the 
widest signification of that term, or to the metri- 
cal and stanzaic arrangement. Much space is 
necessarily occupied, particularly in tue earlier 
portion, with the meaning of names, the termin- 
ology of poetics; but the method, generally speak- 
ing, is historical, and thus the treatment involves 
the study of the earlier forms of English verse, 
as far back as * Beowulf,’ and a special charac- 
terization, though brief, of great masters such as 

Chaucer, Shakspere, and Milton, A thorough 

acquaintance with the learning of the subject is 

shown throughout, and the range of examples 

a very important matter—is extraordinarily large 

and varied. The whole makes a student's, but 

not a schoolboy’s, volume; and is to be recom- 
mended as the first handy compend of the 
amount of erudite 


large 
research in the history of 
English verse, rather than as a book for be 
ginners in poetry. There is nothing of the 
rhyming-dictionary character in it. Essentially 
it isa sort of supplement to the higher rhetoric, 
and would be of most use as a subsidiary class 
book in the study of English literature. 


The Religion of Philosophy; or, The Unification 
of Knowledge: A comparison of the chief phi- 
losophical and religious systems of the world, 
made with a view to reducing the categories ot 
thought, or the most general terms of existence, 
to a single principle, thereby establishing a 
true conception of God. By Raymond 8. Per 
rin. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1885. 


Srx pages would have been ample to set forth 
the doctrine here diluted to six hundred. Mo- 
tion is the only existence; time and space merely 
its phases. Time is identical with force; space 
with matter. God is the universal principle of 
motion. In place of arguing these propositions, 
the author tags them incongruously to sketches 
of the history of philosophy—sketches nil as ar- 
guments, and as history rambling. feeble, and 
ill-proportioned. Some healthy sentiments about 
morality and religion are expressed in an easy 
and pleasing style, but the philosophical concep- 
tions seem to be nebulous, and the method of 
presenting them unsuccessful. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 

BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


NA TION—FULL SET.—For sale cheap 
l by A. 8. CLARK 
34 Park Row New York. 


, 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Political Crime. 


THE BISTORY OF THE GREAT FRAUD. 


By A. M. GIBSON. 


“ The refuge of lies shall be swept away, and the hid. 
ing-place of falsehood shall be uncovered.”—J. S. Black 
to the Electoral Commission, rebruary 27, 1877. 


One Volume, Cloth, 1.50. Gilt top, uncut, $1.65. 





WILLIAM 8. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, 
11 Murray Street, New York. 


New Botanical Text-Books. 


*,* Prepared under the personal supervision of 
Prof. AsA Gray, of Harvard University, and 
forming a part of Gray’s Standard Series of Bo- 
tanies. 


Gray’s Botanical Text-Book. 


In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the 
whole forming acomprehensive Botanical Course 
for Colleges, Institutes of ‘'echnology, and Pri- 
vate Students. 

Vol. 1, STRUCTURAL BOTANY; 
or, Organography on the basis of Morphology. 
To which is added the principles of Taxonomy 
and Phytography and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms, by Asa Gray, LL.D., etc., Fisher 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
University. 8vo, cloth. 454 pages. Price, 
by mail, $2.30. 

JUST ISSUED. 


Vol. II. PHYSIOLOGICAL BO- 
tany : Outlines of the Histology of Phaeno- 
gamous Plants. Vegetable Physiology. By 
George Lincoln Goodale, A.M., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Harvard University. 1 
vol., 8vo, cloth. 560 pages. Price, by mail, 
$2.50. 

Vol. III. INTRODUCTION TO 
Cryptogamic Botany. By Prof. William G. 
Farlow. (In preparation.) 


Vol. LV. THE NATURAL OR- 
ders of Pnaenogamous Plants. By Prof. 
Asa Gray. (In preparation.) 


For Western Students. 
NOW READY. 
COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE 
Botany of the Rocky Mountains. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Mountains. By 
Prof. Jobn M. Coulter, Ph.D., Wabash Col- 
lege. 8vo, cloth. 496 pages. Price, by mail, 

$1.85. 

GRAY AND COULTER'’S TEX T- 
Book of Western Botany. Consisting of 
‘Coulter’s Manual of the Rocky Mountains,’ 
to which is prefixed ‘ Gray’s Lessons in Bota- 
ny.’ Price, by mail, $2.50. 

NEARLY READY. 

COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE 


Botany of the Rocky Mountains. Tourists’ 








Edition. Light, strong paper; flexible lea- 
ther cover. 8vo. 496 pages. Price, by mail, 
$3 00. 


*,* For terms of introduction, etc., address 
the publishers, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
785-755 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. A lL assortment always on hand, and new 
books‘received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-instruction. 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale 
by all booksellers; sent post-paid on ~—— of price by 
Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York. 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & CO. 


Publish Saturday, 21st November : 


THE ETHICS OF 
George Eliot’s Works. 


By the late JOHN CROMBIE BROWN. With 
an Introduction by CHARLES GORBON 
AMES, author of ‘ George Eliot’s Two Mar- 
riages.’ One Vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cts. 

“Seemed tome more penetrating and finely felt than 


almost anything I have read in the way of printed com- 
ments on my own writings.’’—George Eliot. 


GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 





JUST OUT. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


Le Frangais. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET 
DE LITTERATURE. 
Subscription terms: Per Year (nine months), 

$2.00; Single Numbers, 25 cents. 
Edited by JULES LEVY, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
‘* By all odds, the best educational French jour- 
nal ever attempted in this country.’— The Nation, 





The INDEPENDENT 
RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY WEEKLY. 


The most influential religious organ in the States.”’— 
The Spectator, London, Eng. 
Subscription, #3.00 per year. 75cents, 3 months, 
Send postal for free specimen copy. 


251 BROADWAY. 


CONSPIRACY. 


A CUBAN ROMANCE. 
By GENERAL ADAM BADEAU. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 


t# ‘Conspiracy,’ whose scenes are laid in Cuba and 
Washington, treats of Cuban society, of the great Insar- 
rection, of the brigandage of to-day, the social life of 
Washington, the wheels within wheels of American poll- 
tics. 


It isa Powerful Novel, Splendidly Written. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 


28 Lafayette Place, New York. 





The Shakespeare Library. 


Collected by the Eminent Shakespearean, 
JOSEPH CROSBY, Esq., 


of Zanesville, Ohio, is now offered forsale en bloc. It 
contains upwards of 500 titles, embracing more than 
1,500 volumes, about equally divided between text and 
ana. Almost all the principal editions from Rowe's 
(1769) to the Riverside (1883) are present, and most of the 
standard Shakespearean criticism and illustrative litera- 
ture in the English language. Mr Crosby’s studies lay 
prmctoally in the field of textual criticism, and many of 

is books are enriched by numerous marginal notes and 
emendations aaty written by him in pencil. These, of 
course, render the Library unique, and, Tis believed, ma- 
terially increase its value. The present owners dislike 
to disperse this valuable collection without giving some 
gentleman or institution the opportunity to possess it en- 
tire. Inquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN J. INGALLS, Zanesville, Ohio. 


NO. SEVENTY-EIGHT. 


A Random Catalogue of CHEAP BOOKS in various de- 
partments of literature, all —- and in good cond!- 
tion, unless otherwise described, and all offered at ex- 
ceptionally low prices to effect a clearance. Sent free by 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Nov. 19, 1885] 


The Nation. 
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Recent Standard Publications. 


I. THE BLOT ON THE BRAIN. Studies 
in History and Psychology. By Wm. W. Ireland, M.D. 
Octavo, cloth, 23.00. 

“Tt is hoped that the interest of the subject treated will 
attract persons of culture beyond those directly interest- 
ed tn medical psychology. The autnor has tried to avoid 
technical terms, as far as clear definition seemed to al 
low.” —Author’s Preface. 


Ul. THE EVOLUTION OF CONTEMPO- 
rary Religious Thought. Considered with special re- 
ference to the recent religious history of England, 
the United States, and India. By the Count Goblet 
d’Alviella, Professor of Comparative Theology in the 
University of Brussels. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

** My readers will, I think, on completing my chapters, 
have made clear to them how [ have been able, without 
impairing the unity of my thesis, to associate with this 

icture of religious progress in England and the United 

Etates a presentation of the development of religious 

thought m India, induced by the different schoois of 

Brahminism, and will recognize the connection [ have 

traced between An.lo-Saxon culture and the recent move- 

ments in the Ancfent Hindoo philusophy.”— Extract from 

Author’s Preface. 


lll, RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 
Its History and Its Laws. By Arthur T. Hadley, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics of the State of Connecti 
cut, and Instructor of Political Science in Yale Col. 
lege. Octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

“This book deals with those questions of railroad his- 
tory and management which have become matter of pub- 
lic concern. Itaimsto do two things—first, to present 
clearly the more important facts of American raiiroad 
business, and explain the principles involved ; second, to 
compare railroad legisiaton of different countries and the 
results achieved.”—Author’s Preface. 


lV. PRACTICAL ECONOMICS, A Collection 
of Essays respecting certain of the economic experi- 
ences of the United States. By David A. Wells. Oc- 
tavo, cloth, 1.50. 

“In my clear opinion it is the most comprehensive, con- 
clusive, and powerful statement of the truth respecting 
trecdom of exchange, as th ory and as practice, that ex- 
ists in any language or literature.” — Manton Marble. 


V. THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
and the Question of Wages. A Study in Social 
Physiology. By J. Schoernhof, author of ‘ Destructive 
Influence of the Tariff,’ etc. Octavo, cloth, $1.00. 


(QUESTIONS OF THE DAY SERIES). 
VI, JHE ORIGIN OF REPUBLICAN 


form of Government in the United States. By Oscar 
S. Straus. 12mo, Cloth extra. $1.00. 
“They essay is an ingenious and able one, in which 


there is much well worthy of consideration.”—Courant, 
Hartford, 


VII. POSTULATES OF ENGLISH PO- 
litical Economy. By the late Walter Bagehot, with 
an introduction by Prof. Alfred Marshall, of Cam- 
bridge, England. Cloth, 21.00. 


** They show the scholarship, thought, and the superior 
ability of the writer.""—Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


VIII LINCOLN AND STANTON. A 
Study of the War Administration of 1861-62, with spe- 
cial consideration of some recent statements of Gen. 
George B. McClellan. By William D. Kelley, M C. No. 
27 in the Series of Questions of the Day. 8vo, paper 25 
cents ; Cloth, 50 cents. 


“Under a sense of obligaticn to the truth of history 
and to the memory of two men who, while bearing the 
burden of tue grandest of civil wars, admitted me to 
their intimacy and confidence, I have ju this paper en 
deavored to discharge a solemn duty.”’—Etract from 
Author’s Preface. 


IX. THE HISTORY OF A GREAT 
Treaty. A Review of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and of the Treaty of Utrecnt. By James W. Ge- 
rard. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


“Tre story of the negotiation of the great triple peace is 
ably told by Mr.Gerard,ana his chapter contiining a digest 
of the text of the various treatics which followed it is es 
pecially valuable.”— Commercial Advertiser, N. Y. 


X. SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
By Edmondo de Amicis. The Guadalquivir Edition. 
This edition will be printed from new pica type, 
which will be distributed after printing, and no elec- 
trotype plates will be made. But six hundred copies 
will be printed, each of which will be numbered, with 
eleven tull page etchings, six photogravures and illus- 
trations in tne text. by Gitlord, Platt, Colman. Ferris, 
Ch ments, etc. These will be divided as follows: 

40 copies printed on Whatman Paper, with two sets of 

Etchings, viz. : 

One set on India Paper, bound with the text. 

One set on Satin, mounted with mat and in portfolio. 

ready for framing. 

*.* These will be the first impressions of type, 

etchings, and cuts, ana will be numbered 1 to 

40 inclusive. Price per copy...... ".. $40 00 
100 copies on the Finest Raggpd. Edge Linen Paper, 

with two sets of Etchings as above. Price ver 


RE sendy hada akatnatanit ~iehtacss Se 
460 copies on Finest Ragged-Edge Linen Paper, 
with one set of Etchings, printed on india 
Paper. Price per copy...... ........: oa . 1500 


*,* Putnam’s New Lists sent on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St, New York. 





December Atlantic, 


Now Ready, contains articles by 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry James, 

Mrs. Oliphant, 

John Fiske, 

Horace E. Scudder, 

Edith M. Thomas, and others. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1886 
Will contain Serial Stories and Essays by 
James Russell Lowell, 
Jobn Fiske, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Henry James, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, 
W. H. Bishop, and scores besides. 


Terms : #4 a year in advance, postage free. 


t#” The November and December numbers of the At 
lantic will be sent free of charge to pew subscribers 
whose subscriptions are received before December 20. 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by meney-or 
ger, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 


CASSELL & COMPANY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW COOK 
BOOK. 

A popular treatise on the Art of Cooking. By 
CATHERINE OWEN. Part [.—Culture and Cook- 
ing. or Art in the Kitchen. Part U.—Practical 
Recipes. 1 vol. 12mo, 206 pp. Extra cloth. 
Price $100. KITCHEN EDITION, bound in oiled 
cloth. Price $1 00. 


THE STORY OF A RANCH. 
By ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. Extra cloth, full gilt. Price 
$1 00. 


OBERON AND PUCK. 
Verses grave and gay. By HELEN GRAY CONE 
1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges, $1 00 
Complete Catalogue of Publications sent free on ap- 
plication. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Reading Case for the Natron, 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in 
gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of #1. 
“RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Nation, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
ae Hey Ae Cloth, l2mo, price #1.50, Sent, post- 
on ’ 
HENRY HOLT @ 00O., New York, 





D. Appleton & Co. 


I. 
farthest Nov th - 
Or, the Life and Explorations of Lieutenant 
James Booth Lockwood, of the Greely Ar 
tic Expedition. With Portrait, Map, and 
lilustrations. By Charles Lanman. Small 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 
The work records the personal history of an Amertean 
hero whose fortune {t waa, at the sacrifice of hia itfe, t 
visit and = the utmost limit tn the \rotic restons 


ever attained by human skili and enterprise the mate 
rial of the book, eo far as it relates | the Ureely 


Expedition, was derived from Lieutenant lak 
wood's jeurnal, The important part tagen by Lieutes 
ant Lockwood in the Fxpeditto his seal energy, an 


alty to his chief and the cause, are striking. set forth in 
the narrative 


Il 


The Mother's Manual of 


Children’s Diseases. 
By Charles West, M.D., of the Royal Col} “ze 
of Physicians, London l2me, cloth, Price, 
$1.25 
The object of this book fs to give a description of the 
diseases of early life, such as may belp a mother foun 
derstand something of thetr nature and AY Tphums, to 
save her from needieas anxtety as to their leu aml te 
enable her wisely to second the doctor tn his endeavors 
for their cure 


IIL. 
— , ~~ 2 
Thi Discases OF Sedertars 
oy - 
and Advanced Life. 
A Work for Medical and Lay Readers. By 
J. Milner Fothergil), M.D., Physician te the 
City of London Hospital, ete. Sve, cloth 
Price, &2. 
The diseases of sedentary and advanced life lie a ltue 
wutside of and beyond the ordimary text-books of prac 


thee. This work is deatigued for medical men and also 
for intelligent lay readers 


sue by all booksellers; or will be sent: Dy 


Mav, post-paid, on receit of price 
ID. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York 
Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers 

An incomplete set of the Nation bas little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates, the bindings generally count 
ing for nothing. Volume 1. has readily brought #10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro 
portion if a single number is missing. V iumes I. and 
ILI. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first 

Compicte sets. both bound and unbound, have sold for 
#160, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an iocreas- 
ing value year by vear 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publi thers at 10 centa each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Der St. New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan 
tity from the publishers 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sel! num 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise tn the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. 1. comprising 
the last half vear. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XL. comprising the first half-year of 1885 ) 





“6 IGHTIER THAN THE PEN.” 
i Manuscripts carefully copied. CENTURY 
TY PEWRITLNG VO,, 241 B’way. Mail orders solicited. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


PART 2 OF DR. MURRAY'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Founded Mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
EDITED BY 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., 


Sometime President of the Philological Society, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of 
Science, 


Part2, ANT—BATTEN. gto. $3.25. 


The original staff of the Dictionary has been greatly enlarged, and its headquarters have been 
removed to Oxford. The Delegates confidently hope that, under the new arrangements, it will be 
found possibie to issue the succeeding Parts at intervals of Six Months only, and that the work will 
be Complete in Twenty-four Parts, 


OXFORD: UNIVERSITY PRESS. NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & CO. 


THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by Leslie Stephen. Voluines1—4. 8vo, each $3.25. Further volumes will be issued at 
intervals of Three Months, and it is expected that the work will be completed in about Fifty 
Volumes. : 

“It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, that this dic- “Of the general value of the work to Americans, we 
tionar» will find as ready acceptance here as in England. | need hardly speak. In great part it is the history of our 
It is quite as necessary to an American as to an English | ancestors, and in the achievements of Englishmen in 
library’s completeness.”"—N. Y¥. Commerctal Advertis- | science, literature, art, ani politics, we have the warmest 
er. and closest interest. No public library will think of omit- 

ting this work from its list,and the number of subscribers 

“It will stand almost in the same relation toourmate- | among those who know the value of a good private refe- 
rial wants as a dictionary of our common language.”— ~~ gee will undoubtedly be large.’’— Christian 
N. Y. Observer. nm . 


Italy and Her Invaders. 


By Thomas Hodgkin, Fellow of University College, London, etc., etc. Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo, $9 


“ Everywhere his pages show thorough workmanship. He tells his tale admirably, and is never dull. His book is 
acontribution to general literature no less than to historical science. (ts pages are full of happy analogies and illus 
trations drawa from all periods of history. It has all the attractiveness of a book written with genuine enthusiasm, 
while he has spared no iabor to make it as complete as possible.” —Uontemporary Review (Prof. Creightun). 


A New Translation of Don Quixote. The Ingenious Gentleman, 


Don Quixote. 


By Miguel De Cervantes Saavedra. A Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Ormsby, Translator of the ‘ Poem of the Cid.’ 4 Vols., 8vo, $14 00. 


‘' Mr. Ormsby has done his work well, and has demonstrated beyond a doubt that he was a fit person to undertake 
the important task of trarsiating anew the novel which many good judges have prvnounced to be the best in the 
world."’—Boston Datly Advertiser. 

‘Cervantes’ immortal work. . . . It is decidedly more accurate than those which preceded it.’"— Atheneum. 

“Enables the English reader to form some true idea of what Cervantes’ great work really is. . . . Should cer 
tainly supersede all former versions of Don Quixote into English.”—Academy. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE GRAPHIC ARTS.’ 


Landscape. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of ‘ Etchings and Etchers,’ ‘The Graphic Arts,’ etc., etc. 
Columbier 8vo, with about fifty illustrations, price, $35. Large-paper copies, with proofs of 
the Engravings, and bound iu vellum, price, $70. 


“The superb volume before us may be said to represent, so far as this country is concerned, illustration, decora- 
tion, typography, and tasie and binding at their best, employ ed on a work devoted to the fine arts exclusively.” — 


Athencweum. 
LORD TENNYSON S WORKS. 
NEW COLLECTED EDITION IN SEVEN VOLUMES. 


The Collected Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


A new edition, revised throughout by the author. In 7 volumes, globe 8vo. cloth. In paper 
box. $12 Each volume, $1 75. A speciat edition of the same on hand-made paper, and in 
elegant binding. (So/d in sets only.) Price, #24 50. 








Vol. 1. Early Poems. Vol. 4. The Princess: and Maud. 
Vol. 2. Lucretius and other Poem3. Vol. 5. Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam. 
Vol. 3. Idylls of the King. Vol. 6. Queen Mary: and Harold. 


Vol. 7. Ballads and other Poems. 

“This edition fills every condition thai an intelligent book collector could demand; the paper, the type, the 
ink being simp'y perfect, and perfect on account of their simplicity. No English eaition hitherto published will com- 
pare \ ith it and certainly no American edition that we have ever seen.” —Independent. 

“a neater, more convenient and more tasteful edition of the Laureate’s poems will probably never be printed.”— 
New York Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











Published by 


The CENTURY CO. 


NOW READY. 
Samuel Bowles, 


His Life and Times. By George S. Merriam. 


As its name indicates, this work 1s not only a portraiture 
of that man of strong and many sided personality, who 
was called by the world “ Sam Bowles,” for so many 
qoare editor cf the ee 1 > it: but covers 

he wider field of his “Times.” In this book are de- 
scribed the events which led up to the Civil War, the 
motives and feelings of all parties—Abolitionists, 
Union-Lovers, Republicans, the two —_ of the Demo 
cracy, and the Secessionists. The war described in 
its significance and spirit rather than in military de- 
tail. The process of Reconstructio: : the questions of 
the new era; Grant’s two administrations; the Greeley 
campaign; the vicissitudes of reform and specie re- 
sumption ; the disputed rresidency and Electoral Com. 
mission, etc., are all treated py the author. 

Two vols. Price in cloth, $3 00; in half morocco, $5 00, 


The Art of Pheidias. 


Essuys, by Charles Waldstein, Professor at 
ona Enyland; M. A. Columbia College, 





The essays include a number on Greek art in goaerel, 
and on the works of sculptors other than Pheidias. 1)- 
lustrated with plates aud wood-cuts. Large octavo, 
400 pp. Price, $750. Send for descriptive circular. 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 


William Lloyd Garrison. 
The Story of his Life, Told by his Children. 
The Standard History of the Anti-Slavery Movement. 
Two Vols., 1805 to 1340. 1,000 pp.; 22 portraits. Cloth 
#5 00; half morocco, $7 50.‘ No biographical work of 
— importance and interest has n published in 
country in this generation.”’—Hartford Courant. 





St. Nicholas Songs. 


Containing original music b¥ 32 composers, in- 
cluding Dr. Damrosch, W. W. wilchrist, Samuel 
P. Warren, J. L. Molloy, Harrison Millard, Rich- 
ard Hoffman, J. H. Cornell, and many others. 

The words from St. NicHOLAS Magazine. 

A music book for the home. containing 112 charming new 
songs, written especially for this work, and published 
in no other form. 200 pp. (size of sheet music), 140 
illustrations. In cloth, leather back, $3 50; in full 
leather, $5 00. 

“A more beautiful book, or a more ons omar one, it 
would be difficult to conceive of.”--Brooklyn Union. 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 


Contcining 50 articles on American Sports, by 
Experts, with six hundred illustrations. New 
Edition, price reduced. A Cyclopeedia of sport. 
This book has been issued two years, but oy in expen- 

sive form. The latter will be continued as the Edition 
de Lure, at from #10 00 to $18 00. The new edition, 
888 pp., handsome cloth binding, gilt top, $5 00. 





The Imperial Dictionary. 

A complete encyclopedic lexicon, literary, sci- 
entific, and technological. 130,000 words; 3,000 
pictures. 

In 4 vols. Price, cloth, #2°; half-Russia, $25. 


Bound Vols. St. Nicholas. 

The numbers of the past year, with stories, 
pictures, etc. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
In two parts. Price $2 50 each, beautifully bound. 


Baby World. 
A book of stories, rhymes, and pictures or 
little folks. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


300 pP.. a colored frontispiece, and hundreds of illustra 
10n8s. Price, $2 00. 











*,.* The above are sold by dealers everywhere, or 
they will be sent, post-paid, on receipt 0) price b 
THE CENTURY Co., 53 East 17th St., New York. 


_ Br emmting Ser 298 y of our GRAND 
HOLIDA CaTA #UE_ before 
J 


buying your Christmas Presents. 





yhether for young or old, nothiug 


Ww 
/ is so sure t please as a handsome 
/ book and our catalogue places an 
almost endless variety before yoa 


to select trom, at from 30 to 50 per 
cent. below the regular retail prices. 
Send your address on a postal card, and a copy will be 
sent by mail FREE, by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., 
Boston 


C. W. HENTSHA, 








Harper’s Magazine for......... $3.10 
North American Keview for... ee 4.20 
Popular Science Monthly for.. «- 4.20 

SEPEEE tecccheccccesceeoceadce ° 4.20 


MIRREN os oa csc. cas scsacascneninacisacesenee 
and ali other American and foreign periodicals at simi- 
lar rates. Send for List. 


























